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INTRODUCTION 


The  Post-War  Reconstruction  Committee  was  established  with 
passage  of  the  Post-War  Reconstruction  Act,  Chapter  8 of  the 
Statutes  of  Alberta,  1943.  The  original  named  membership  follows: 

. , . Honourable  N.  E.  Tanner,  Chairman; 

Honourable  E.  C.  Manning; 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Wood,  M.L.A.; 

Mr.  Alfred  Speakman,  M.L.A.; 

Mr.  E.  J.  Martin,  M.L.A.; 

Mr.  A.  J.  Hooke,  M.L.A. 

By  Order  in  Council  Number  1004/43  the  following  were  named 
as  members: 

Dr.  Robert  Newton,  M.C.; 

Harold  E.  Tanner,  M.A. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  5 of  the  act,  the  Committee 
named  H.  D.  Carrigan  as  Secretary-Treasurer  on  April  29,  1943. 

The  inclusion  of  Dr.  Newton  brought  to  the  Committee  a member 
representative  of  the  University  of  Alberta,  the  Research  Council 
of  Alberta,  and  the  National  Research  Council.  The  inclusion  of 
Harold  E.  Tanner  ensured  adequate  representation  for  all  ex-Service- 
men's  organizations. 

An  Agenda  committee  and  subcommittees  were  appointed  as 
follows: 

Agenda  Committee:  A.  J.  Hooke,  Chairman;  Mrs.  C.  R.  Wood, 
A.  Speakman,  E.  J.  Martin,  with  Dr.  R.  Newton  and  H.  E. 
Tanner  as  advisory  members. 

Agriculture,  Lands  and  Soldier  Settlement:  Alfred  Speakman, 
Chairman;  Dr.  Robert  Newton,  Robert  Gardiner,  O.  S. 
Longman  and  James  Jackson,  later  replaced  by  H.  E. 
Nichols. 

Educational  and  Vocational  Training:  Dr.  Robert  Newton,  Chair- 
man, Mrs.  C.  R.  Wood,  F.  G.  Buchanan,  G.  M.  Cormie 
and  Dr.  G.  Fred  McNally. 

Finance:  A.  J.  Hooke,  Chairman,  Alfred  Speakman,  L.  D.  Byrne 
and  H.  E.  Spencer. 

Industry:  Hon.  E.  C.  Manning,  Chairman,  Alfred  Speakman, 
Carl  Berg,  W.  D.  King  and  Howard  Stutchbury. 

Natural  Resources  and  Conservation:  Hon.  N.  E.  Tanner,  Chair- 
man, H.  E.  Tanner,  C.  Stubbs,  H.  R.  Milner,  K.C.,  and 
William  Anderson.  Later  Alex  Greig  replaced  Mr.  Ander- 
son. 

Public  Works:  E.  J.  Martin,  Chairman,  Hon.  N.  E.  Tanner,  G.  H. 
N.  Monkman,  S.  C.  Porter  and  J.  Fitzallen. 

Social  Welfare:  Mrs.  C.  R.  Wood,  Chairman,  E.  J.  Martin,  Dr. 
A.  Somerville,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Grevett  and  David  Duncan,  later 
replaced  by  C.  E.  Nix. 
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The  activities  of  the  Committee  from  the  time  of  organization 
until  the  end  of  1943  are  detailed  in  the  Interim  Report,  presented 
to  the  Lieutenant  Governor-in-Council  on  March  10,  1944. 


Following  submission  of  the  Interim  Report,  the  various  sub- 
committees pursued  their  studies  throughout  the  year.  Owing  to 
the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  A.  Speakman  on  November  4,  1943,  the 
subcommittee  on  Agriculture  had  been  without  a Chairman,  and  the 
Committee  appreciates  the  initiative  of  Mr.  O.  S.  Longman  and  his 
fellow  members  of  the  subcommittee  in  carrying  on  the  various  new 
and  uncompleted  studies  called  for  by  the  Terms  of  Reference  in 
the  interval  preceding  appointment  of  a successor. 

First  formal  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  on  June  19, 
1944,  and  on  that  occasion  the  members  approved  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Frank  Laut,  M.L.A.,  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the  subcommittee 
on  Agriculture,  and  to  membership  of  the  General  Committee. 

Dissolution  of  the  Legislature  and  a General  Election  intervened 
and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee,  on  September  18,  1944, 
further  changes  were  effected,  in  consequence  of  re-organization  in 
the  Government. 

Hon.  E.  C.  Manning  on  that  date  retired  from  the  Committee 
and  was  replaced  by  Hon.  C.  E.  Gerhart  who,  as  newly  appointed 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Industry,  assumed  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
sub-committee  on  Industry.  Hon.  N.  E.  Tanner  resigned  the  Chair- 
manship of  the  Committee  in  favour  of  Hon.  A.  J.  Hooke,  and  of  the 
sub-committee  on  Natural  Resources  in  favour  of  Fred  Anderson, 
M.L.A.,  who  was  appointed  to  Committee  membership.  The  organ- 
ization as  now  established  follows: 

Hon.  A.  J.  Hooke,  Chairman;  (Finance) 

Hon.  N.  E.  Tanner,  Deputy.  Chairman; 

Hon.  C.  E.  Gerhart,  (Industry) 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Wood,  (Social  Welfare) 

Dr.  Robert  Newton,  (Education) 

Frank  Laut,  (Agriculture) 

E.  J.  Martin,  (Public  Works) 

Fred  Anderson,  (Natural  Resources) 

Harold  E.  Tanner,  (Veterans'  member,  all  subcommittees.)’ 

The  Committee  acknowledges  the  valuable  assistance  of  Mr. 
W.  D.  King,  who  acted  as  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
Industry,  and  of  Mr.  W.  Anderson,  who  acted  as  Secretary  of  that 
subcommittee  and  roving  representative  of  the  General  Committee. 

On  October  4,  1944,  delegations  representing  the  Athabasca 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Edmonton  Chamber  of  Commerce  were 
received  by  the  Committee  at  a Public  Hearing  in  the  Legislative 
Building. 

Further  meetings  were  held  on  October  18,  November  3,  Novem- 
ber 18,  December  18,  19  and  20,  1944. 

In -1945,  meetings  were  held  on  February  24,  26,  28,  March 
1,  2,  5 and  7,  for  the  consideration  of  subcommittee  reports  and 
recommendations.  Meetings  concluded  on  March  19,  1945. 
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During  the  year,  close  co-operation  was  maintained  by  the 
Committee  with  related  organizations  throughout  Canada,  and  the 
willingness  of  all  to  assist  in  the  work  at  hand  confirmed  the 
Committee's  belief  that  matters  of  Post-War  Reconstruction  and 
Rehabilitation  were  of  primary  concern  to  all  citizens. 

Following  the  submission  of  the  Edmonton  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  October  4,  1944,  steps  were  taken  to  organize  a province- 
wide  survey  of  household,  farm,  business,  industrial  and  municipal 
programs  for  the  post-war  period,  and  a Survey  Management  Com- 
mittee, headed  by  Mr.  Reg.  T.  Rose,  of  the  Edmonton  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  was  established  to  carry  out  the  project. 

Assistance  had  been  promised  by  the  Calgary  Board  of  Trade 
and  related  groups,  the  urban  and  rural  municipal  bodies,  veterans', 
farmer  and  labor  organizations.  This  assistance  was  enlisted  by 
the  Committee,  and  was  augmented  by  the  staff  of  the  Economics 
Division,  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of 
Alberta,  directed  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Spence.  A valuable  contribution 
was  made  by  Professor  Andrew  Stewart  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Economy,  University  of  Alberta,  whose  painstaking  labours 
in  preparing  and  revising  the  great  volume  of  necessary  forms  and 
documents,  and  in  blue-printing  the  actual  organization  work,  merit 
special  mention  and  commendation. 

To  speed  the  work  involved,  a call  for  co-operation  was  issued 
by  the  Chairman  to  all  organized  groups  and  key  persons  in  the 
Province  by  means  of  circular  letters  and  press  releases.  The 
response  was  most  encouraging,  and  the  existing  organization  of 
local  and  regional  reconstruction  committees  was  greatly  strength- 
ened. When  the  survey  was  commenced,  on  January  15,  regional 
committees  had  been  established  throughout  Alberta  and  an  army 
of  volunteer  clerks  and  canvassers  moved  into  action. 

The  Committee  believes  that  this  survey  was  the  most  extensive 
and  embracing  of  its  type  attempted  anywhere,  and  wishes  to  stress 
that  its  smooth  operation  and  early  completion  was  dependent 
entirely  on  the  spirit  of  co-operation  shown  by  all  concerned.  The 
extent  of  this  co-operation  is  in  itself  a pointer  to  the  profound 
interest  in  post-war  problems  manifest  at  this  time. 

The  Committee  suggests  that  the  democratic  features  of 
this  province-wide  participation  of  the  people  themselves  in 
the  task  of  framing  a provincial  post-war  programme  be  not 
disregarded.  A people  capable  of  dissolving  their  local  differ- 
ences and  of  working  wholeheartedly  for  a common  social 
objective  are  the  makers  of  free  nations;  and  the  principle  of 
democratic  government  involved  in  thus  going  to  the  people 
for  advice  and  assistance  is  one  which  should  never  again  be 
shelved. 

The  initial  survey  was  made  among  householders,  farmers  and 
businessmen.  As  the  findings  are  made  known,  they  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  industrialists  and  local  governing  bodies  for  scrutiny,  in 
anticipation  that  the  facts  revealed  will  permit  the  revision  of  exist- 
ing post-war  programmes  among  these  latter  groups. 
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The  Committee  suggests  that  it  may  be  wise  to  encourage  the 
activities  of  the  regional  committees  now  in  existence,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  important  local  contacts  made,  and  of 
working  through  such  bodies  in  any  future  survey  work. 

A Preliminary  Report  of  the  Survey  is  appended  to  this  Report. 

APPROACH  TO  THE  PROBLEM 

DEFINITION 

The  problem  of  reconstruction  cannot  be  approached  without 
a clear  definition  of  what  is  implied  in  the  word,  or  more  specifically, 
what  is  implied  in  the  work.  There  must  also  be  clarity  in  respect 
of  the  terms  "rehabilitation''  and  "re-establishment",  which  are 
popularly  applied  as  being  synonymous  with  reconstruction. 

Reconstruction,  as  it  is  viewed  by  the  Committee,  means  the 
rebuilding  of  that  which  is  torn  down.  This  definition,  while  simple, 
is  all  the  more  important  by  virtue  of  its  simplicity.  Today  the  world 
is  filled  with  slogans  of  a "New  Order"  in  which,  by  the  evidence 
of  those  who  plan  it,  not  simplicity,  but  complication  and  confusion 
will  be  the  lot  of  the  common  man. 

Obviously,  the  building  of  a "New  Order"  implies  the  scrapping 
of  the  old.  The  Committee  is  not  convinced  that  all  features  of  the 
old  order  are  deserving  of  the  scrap  heap.  Rather  would  it  suggest 
that  vital  elements  of  the  old  order  have  been  suppressed  and 
mismanaged  and  its  principles  betrayed.  The  results  of  that  betrayal 
are  the  chaotic  conditions  of  modem  times.  These  are  the  materials 
awaiting  reconstruction. 

The  term  "Rehabilitation",  while  related  to  Reconstruction,  is 
nevertheless  more  properly  applied  to  persons  than  to  things.  So 
with  the  term  "Re-establishment",  although  its  meaning  differs  from 
that  of  the  former. 

In  Canada,  the  various  Governments  have  more  or  less 
tacitly  agreed  that  Reconstruction  shall  be  concerned  primarily 
with  things;  Rehabilitation  shall  be  concerned  with  the  refitting 
of  persons  into  the  normal  pattern  of  life;  and  Re-establishment, 
the  actual  work  of  setting  persons  on  their  feet  on  their  return 
from  military  life. 

The  situation  prevailing  in  Canada  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  complete  administrative  jurisdiction  in  the  fields  of  Rehab- 
ilitation and  Re-establishment.  The  Provinces,  nevertheless,  have 
a natural  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  this  Committee 
is  on  record  as  asserting  that  the  Province  of  Alberta  has  a definite 
responsibility  to  fulfill  in  the  task  of  rehabilitating  its  citizens,  espe- 
cially those  who  return  from  the  Services.  Needless  to  say,  this  has 
become  a matter  of  Government  policy,  not  only  in  Alberta,  but  in 
every  province  of  Canada. 

In  Alberta,  the  first  important  step  taken  in  recognition  of 
this  responsibility  was  the  establishment  of  the  Veterans'  Welfare 
and  Advisory  Commission,  headed  by  Lt.  Col.  E.  Brown,  M.M.,  E.D., 
in  April  1944.  A close  connection  is  maintained  between  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Reconstruction  Committee  by  the  joint  membership 
of  Harold  E.  Tanner. 
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The  establishment  of  the  Veterans'  Welfare  and  Advisory- 
Commission  tended  to  intensify  rather  than  sever,  the  work  of  this 
Committee  in  its  relation  to  rehabilitation.  Inquiries  and  studies 
have  been  conducted  all  the  more  ambitiously  in  the  knowledge  that 
actual  provincial  participation  in  the  Rehabilitation  Programme 
was  a fact,  rather  than  a promise.  It  is  considered  that  the  timely 
establishment  of  this  body  will  assist  greatly  the  efficient  prosecution 
of  the  programme  ahead. 

To  summarize  Reconstruction,  Rehabilitation  and  Re-estab- 
lishment, while  all  differing  in  some  respect,  are  nevertheless 
integral  parts  of  one  major  problem.  That  problem,  as  stated 
earlier,  is  the  rebuilding  of  a Social  Order  which  has  been  torn 
down.  Some  definition  of  "Social  Order",  and  the  participation 
of  persons  and  governments  therein,  at  this  time  becomes 
necessary. 

MAN  THE  CREATOR 

The  progress  of  human  society  is  best  measured  by  the  extent 
of  its  creative  ability.  Imbued  with  a number  of  natural  gifts,  notably 
reason,  memory,  understanding  and  free  will,  man  has  learned 
gradually  to  master  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  to  build  for  himself 
a world  wherein  lie  the  potentialities  of  peace,  security,  liberty  and 
abundance. 

The  tragedy  of  our  time  is  that  man,  the  creator,  is  using  his 
creations  for  his  own  destruction.  Not  peace,  security,  liberty  and 
abundance  are  his  reward.  War,  insecurity,  lack  of  freedom  and 
scarcity  are  his  punishment.  Humanity  has  somehow  got  at  cross 
purposes  with  itself  and  lacking  cohesion,  is  falling  apart,  with 
results  disastrous  to  all. 

A curious  feature  of  this  phenomenon  is  that  one  of  the  greatest 
creative  forces  in  humanity  is  being  applied  by  all  contending 
groups  in  the  war  with  one  another.  This  is  the  power  that  emerges 
from  the  association  of  individuals  for  a common  purpose.  The 
people  of  the  United  Nations  are  associated  for  a common  purpose 
— the  extinction  of  their  enemies.  The  people  of  the  enemy  countries 
are  likewise  associated  for  a common  purpose — the  extinction  of 
the  United  Nations.  It  is  obvious  that  if  all  people  were  associated 
for  one  purpose,  and  that  the  personal  good  of  each  and  all,  man 
the  creator  would  cease  to  be  a self-destroyer,  and  would  indeed 
become  a reconstructor. 

The  very  term  "reconstruction"  points  to  the  underlying  con- 
viction that  even  while  destruction  rages,  man  must  prepare  to 
rebuild.  Even  in  time  of  darkest  national  disaster,  this  conviction 
is  never  wholly  suppressed.  In  the  destructive  processes  of  military 
or  economic  war  there  is  always,  beneath  the  sweeping  tide  of  base 
and  materialistic  emotion,  a strong  under-current  of  spiritual  and 
creative  feeling.  Throughout  human  history,  this  resurgent  spirit 
has  inevitably  become  manifest,  and  perhaps  never  so  forcibly  as 
at  the  present  stage  of  human  affairs. 

Today,  humanity  looks  not  only  at  the  immediate  post-war 
period,  but  far  beyond  into  new  fields  of  endeavor,  as  yet  untouched 
and  uncultivated,  whose  fruits  will  provide  all  men  with  a measure 
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of  security,  freedom  and  happiness  unknown  in  human  history. 
Man,  the  creator,  feels  that  once  his  feet  are  set  on  the  path  from 
which  he  has  strayed,  he  can  resume  the  march  of  progress  which 
for  too  long  has  been  halted,  and  press  forward  to  that  most 
alluring,  yet  most  intangible  of  goals,  his  Ultimate  Destiny. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  SOCIETY 

If  it  were  necessary  to  define  the  prime  motivator  in  human  life, 
the  closest  answer  possible  would  be  that  happiness  is  the  prime 
motivator.  And  yet,  happiness  itself  is  probably  harder  to  define 
than  any  other  experience  within  the  range  of  human  emotion. 

Philosophers  have  dwelt  on  this  theme  from  time  immemorial, 
and,  despite  the  evolution  of  various  schools  of  philosophy,  it  can 
be  generally  accepted  that  they  find  a basis  of  agreement  in  the 
definition  of  happiness  as  "The  contemplation  and  enjoyment  of 
an  object  achieved." 

Throughout  the  formative  years  of  the  Christian  era,  this 
definition  has  held  good.  Man,  it  is  agreed,  is  by  nature  creative 
and  by  nature  possessive;  he  must  pursue  his  ideals.  Having 
successfully  pursued  an  ideal,  reached  a desired  objective,  he  finds 
happiness  in  the  contemplation  and  enjoyment  of  it.  Life  itself,  in 
common  with  the  progress  of  Society,  is  a struggle  to  achieve  a 
series  of  objectives. 

To  use  the  terms  of  military  strategy,  life  is  a series  of  limited 
objectives,  all  leading  progressively  to  the  Ultimate  Objective,  which 
is  the  realization  of  the  Better  Beyond. 

This  definition  is  closely  connected  with  the  growth  of  a 
democratic  form  of  government  in  that  the  true  function  of  a demo- 
cratic society  is  to  make  it  easier  for  each  person  in  it  to  reach  his 
objectives  and  achieve  happiness.  It  is  essentially  a part  of  the 
Christian  concept  of  society — this  form  of  social  organization  we 
term  democracy — in  which  the  importance  of  the  person  is  stressed 
above  the  importance  of  the  institution. 

The  Christian  concept  invests  the  individual  with  a dignity 
totally  lacking  in  the  pagan  concept.  It  recognizes  the  god-like 
qualities  in  man,  whereas  the  pagan  concept  denies  them,  and  in 
truth,  relegates  man  to  the  ant-hill.  Because  free-will  in  the  individual 
is  a natural  gift,  the  Christian  concept  recognizes  his  natural  right  to 
think,  act  and  live  in  freedom.  The  dignity  of  the  individual  is  the 
well-spring  of  his  rights,  but  inherent  in  it  is  the  obligation  to 
recognize  and  respect  a corresponding  dignity  and  corresponding 
rights  in  his  fellowmen.  De-christianized  man,  lacking  dignity  and 
the  recognition  of  his  rights,  is  denied  the  free  expression  of  his 
natural  gifts  and  is,  in  fact  and  in  consequence,  a slave  to  some 
dominating  influence. 

PERSON  AND  FAMILY 

It  is  natural  for  man  to  associate  with  his  fellows  and  the 
basic  natural  association  is  that  of  the  family.  In  the  family,  we 
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have  the  pattern  and  foundation  of  society  itself.  Truly  has  the 
family  been  described  as  the  cradle  of  the  nation. 

In  this  primary  association  of  persons  which  is  the  family, 
the  individual  finds  a vehicle  for  the  expression  of  his  personality 
and  the  use  of  his  natural  gifts.  And  one  of  the  most  vital  elements 
of  human  personality  brought  into  play  by  the  fact  of  family  life, 
is  that  of  possession — the  urge  to  control  property.  Thus  the  home 
is  created  as  property  of  the  individuals  comprising  the  family. 
Thus,  the  tools  of  the  workers  therein  become  the  property  of  those 
who  use  them  to  create  and  acquire  more  property.  Thus,  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  become  their  property. 

This  urge  to  possess  property  is  natural  and  is  part  of  the 
expression  of  freedom.  Man  feels  most  free  on  the  inside  when  he 
owns  something  on  the  putside  on  which  he  can  place  the  imprint 
of  his  personality. 

Obviously,  if  individual  man  can  express  his  personality  better 
through  his  association  with  his  spouse,  the  process  can  be  carried 
still  farther,  and  associations  can  be  created  and  maintained  with 
others  in  society.  Man  recognizes  this,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, and  the  result  is  that  new  and  larger  associations  come 
into  being,  all  designed — the  term  is  used  deliberately — to  permit 
the  freer  expression  of  human  personality. 

As  the  process  continues,  the  organization  of  associations  be- 
comes too  manifold  for  the  individual  to  play  an  administrative  part 
therein.  From  this  condition  arises  the  system  of  appointive  repre- 
sentation which  permeates  our  whole  social  life.  The  urge  to 
associate  is  always  present  and  always  exercised.  Man  realizes 
that  in  association  he  can  do  things  which  individually  he  would 
find  impossible.  But  the  task  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  various 
associations  is  rendered  impossible  if  every  individual  member 
attempts  to  devote  the  time  necessary  to  it,  and  the  custom  of 
appointing  representatives  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  group 
has  grown  within  the  Christian  concept  of  society. 

Thus,  from  the  primary  social  organization — the  family — has 
evolved  social  organization  as  we  have  it  today;  a great  aggregation 
of  societies,  some  natural,  some  "accidental''  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  auxiliary  associations,  and  some  wholly  unnatural. 

Obviously,  if  reconstruction  is  to  have  any  meaning,  it 
must  be  initiated  on  the  basic  understanding  that  the  person 
and  the  family  are  the  first  beneficiaries  of  the  rebuilding 
process.  This,  of  necessity,  must  be  a matter  of  policy.  The 
philosophy  underlying  that  policy  is  the  Christian  philosophy 
of  freedom,  rather  than  the  pagan  philosophy  of  force. 

POLICY  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Every  policy  has  an  underlying  philosophy.  The  philosophy 
of  freedom  generates  a policy  of  democratic  control.  That  is  to  say, 
the  representatives  of  any  association  organized  in  harmony  with 
the  Christian  concept  shall  not  formulate  the  policies  of  the  group, 
nor  impose  them  in  contravention  of  the  wishes  of  the  individuals 
comprising  it.  The  philosophy  of  force  generates  a policy  of  totali- 
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tarian  control.  The  rulers  of  the  association,  in  response  to  their  own 
philosophy,  not  only  determine  policy,  but  impose  .it  upon  those 
comprising  the  group. 

Since  the  imposition  of  one  will  on  another  is  war,  it  actually 
follows  that  a totalitarian  organization  is  a war-making  organization. 
The  rulers  wage  constant  war  upon  the  natural  rights  of  the  subjects. 
The  implement  of  force  is  the  police  employed  to  subdue  the  subject. 
In  other  words,  power  philosophies  breed  power  policies,  and  power 
police  are  employed  to  impose  the  dominant  will  on  the  subject 
association.  The  connection  between  policy,  politics  and  police  is 
a root  one,  not  generally  recognized  today,  except  in  the  Totalitarian 
States. 

In  a society  organized  in  accordance  with  the  Christian  demo- 
cratic concept,  the  situation  is  not  necessarily  reversed.  The 
administrators  are  not  actually  coerced  or  bludgeoned  into  carry- 
ing out  the  policies  formulated  by  the  group.  Rather  can  such  a 
society  be  considered  as  wholly  co-operative,  in  that  policy  is 
determined  by  the  members,  is  carried  out  willingly  by  the  adminis- 
trators as  members,  and  is  accepted  by  all  members  so  long  as  it 
promotes  the  well  being  of  the  group. 

Three  Factors 

Three  factors  enter  into  this  play  of  social  forces:  policy,  admin- 
istration and  sanctions.  Policy  is  determined  by  the  group  as  a 
group.  Administration  is  carried  out  by  elected  individuals  from 
the  group;  and  Sanctions  can  be  applied  by  the  administration  in 
the  name  of  the  group — i.e.  by  the  enforcement  of  law,  the  rules  of 
conduct,  or  by  members  themselves,  who  utilize  the  mechanics  of 
elections  to  return  or  retire  the  administrators. 

The  process  is  continual  in  our  social  life.  A community  league 
is  formed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  persons  resident  in  the 
community.  Officers  are  appointed  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
league  and  carry  out  the  determined  policy.  If  mismanagement 
results  and  the  community  welfare  suffers,  sanctions  are  applied 
by  the  members.  New  officers  are  appointed.  If  a member  mis- 
conducts himself,  sanctions  are  applied  by  the  administrators  in 
the  name  of  the  community.  The  member  ceases  to  hold  member- 
ship. He  is  deprived  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  association 
of  people  for  a common  purpose. 

The  same  situation  obtains  in  the  hockey  team.  The  objective 
is  to  win  games.  The  method  is  team-play — association.  Admin- 
istration is  in  the  hands  of  the  captain,  who  can  apply  sanctions. 
But  if  the  captain  fails  in  his  duties,  the  players  can  apply  sanctions 
and  remove  him  from  his  position. 

In  a properly  organized  and  administered  political  or  economic 
democracy,  this  simple  application  of  the  principles  of  association 
would  ensure  the  fullest  possible  measure  of  personal  freedom  in 
the  social  group.  The  tragedy  of  modern  times  is  that  the  simple 
and  exact  principles  desired  do  not  obtain. 

In  the  administrative  sphere,  the  splitting  of  forces  brought 
about  by  the  political  system  brings  complications  in  its  train, 
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which  frequently  result  in  the  application  of  sanctions  on  both 
administrators  who  have  rendered  excellent  service  and  on  the 
people  themselves. 

In  the  economic  sphere  the  simple  pattern  of  production  for 
consumption  is  so  riddled  with  extraneous  inconsistencies,  it  is  no 
longer  recognizable  and  man,  the  creator  of  real  wealth,  has  little 
to  say  about  its  production,  distribution  or  consumption.  He  is  a 
slave  of  the  ''marketeer'',  rather  than  the  master  of  his  possessions. 
In  his  attempts  to  apply  sanctions  he  is  thwarted  because  of  the 
nebulous  nature  of  the  dominant  personalities,  and  the  crushing 
power  of  dominant  policies. 

In  the  cultural  sphere,  the  effects  of  frustration  are  more  keenly 
felt.  For  while  democracy  is  subject  to  these  crushing  influences, 
disintegration  is  accelerated  and  human  liberty  and  human  dignity 
eventually  destroyed.  It  may  be  true  that  there  are  no  atheists  in 
foxholes.  Perhaps  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  few  saints  in  soup 
kitchens.  Frustration  destroys  the  dignity  of  man.  Only  free 
expression  can  develop  it. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  simple:  it  is  that  if  the  social 
order  is  to  be  reconstructed,  then  reorganization  must  proceed  from 
the  individual,  through  the  family  and  the  simple  social  group, 
along  two  parallel  paths.  These  will  lead  unerringly  to  political 
and  economic  democracy,  which  spell  the  fullest  freedom  and 
security  compatible  with  the  rights  of  each  individual  in  the  group. 

Institutions,  whether  in  the  political  or  the  economic  sphere  must 
be  regarded  as  less  important  than  persons.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
evident  that  the  application  of  policies  at  variance  with  those 
expressed  or  implied  by  the  members-in-association,  whether  in  the 
economic  or  the  administrative  sphere,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
negation  of  the  democratic  principles  outlined. 

A democratic  government  will  endeavor  to  right  such  wrongs 
as  spring  from  the  application  of  undemocratic  policies,  whether  they 
appear  within  the  framework  of  government  itself,  or  within  the 
economic  system  they  are  empowered  to  direct  and  control. 

Obviously,  the  purpose  of  the  political  system  is  to  provide 
a medium  through  which  the  people  can  present  their  coherent 
demands  in  the  expectation  that  they  will  be  filled,  at  the  same 
time  as  they  use  the  instrument  of  their  power-in-association  to 
help  their  representatives  do  the  job.  Equally  as  obvious  is  the 
fact  that  only  an  enlightened  and  responsible  people  can  thus 
assist  in  the  vital  functions  of  democracy. 

Government 

Edmund  Burke,  the  great  Parliamentarian,  said  that  "Govern- 
ment is  a contrivance  of  human  wisdom  to  provide  for  human 
wants."  The  emphasis  on  wants  is  Burke's.  Burke  was  saying  that 
the  only  true  function  of  Government  is  to  make  it  easier  for  every 
man  to  obtain  his  wants,  while  respecting  the  rights  of  others. 

Working  from  the  basis  of  the  simple  democratic  principles,  it  is 
possible  to  define  the  wants  of  man  in  simple  terms.  Stripped  of  all 
verbiage,  these  wants  can  be  stated  as  freedom  and  security. 
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Freedom  is  the  power  to  choose  or  refuse.  Man  is  free 
when  his  judgment  precedes  his  choice. 

Security  is  the  very  essence  of  freedom.  It  is  a secure 
sufficiency  of  things  desired. 

Given  freedom  in  the  social  and  economic  spheres,  man  the 
creator  conceivably  can  apply  his  intellect  to  those  cultural  pursuits 
he  desires  and  not  only  achieve  happiness  for  himself,  but  by  adding 
to  the  common  heritage  of  culture,  make  happiness  easier  of  access 
for  generations  of  the  future. 

The  function  of  government,  as  it  was  evolved  throughout  the 
Christian  democratic  era,  was  no  more  than  this:  to  make  it  possbile 
for  man,  the  creator  of  government,  to  enjoy  the  greatest  possible 
freedom  and  security,  that  the  individual  in  Society  might  more 
easily  continue  his  search  for  happiness. 

An  examination  of  the  growth  of  Christian  social  organization 
demonstrates  this  truth.  Moreover,  it  is  significant  that  the  earliest 
attempts  at  democratic  electoral  procedure  can  be  traced  to  early 
Christian  communities.  Not  favored  freemen,  but  all  men,  were 
enabled  to  exercise  their  right  to  appoint  administrative  representa- 
tives in  these  communities. 

Probably  the  most  significant  document  of  modern  times  point- 
ing to  this  evolution  is  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  as  is  proved  by  his  own  marginal  notes  on  various 
volumes  preserved  in  *the  library  of  Congress,  framed  the  Declara- 
tion largely  along  lines  reminiscent  of  an  earlier  Treatise  on  Civil 
Government,  which  in  itself  was  a modernized  version  of  the  works 
of  early  Christian  thinkers  who  co-ordinated  the  philosophies  of  the 
Ancients  from  Aristotle  and  Socrates  down  through  the  first  ten 
centuries  of  Christendom. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  ALL  men  are 
created  equal  (in  the  sight  of  the  Creator),  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights  (rights  which  can 
neither  be  taken  away,  nor  given  away),  that  among  these  are 
Life,  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness.  That  to  secure  these 
rights  (not  to  grant  or  obtain  them)  governments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  just  power  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.” 

The  notations  in  parentheses  are  inserted  to  intensify  the  mean- 
ing. The  meaning  itself  needs  no  clarification,  except  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  pursue  the  objective  of  the  police  state,  in  which  the 
god-like  qualities  of  man  are  nullified,  and  the  person  becomes  a 
nameless  unit  in  the  driven  herd. 

Insecurity,  more  than  any  other  material  factor,  is  the  prime 
cause  of  unhappiness  in  modern  democracies.  Yet  as  long  ago 
as  the  Thirteenth  Century  it  was  acknowledged  by  a great  thinker 
that  "A  certain  amount  of  comfort  is  necessary  to  the  practice  of 
virtue.”  That  was  an  age  of  scarcity,  when  hand  tools  and  back- 
breaking toil  were  the  chief  implements  of  industry.  In  modem 
times,  with  labor-saving  machines  and  the  discoveries  of  science, 
that  "certain  amount  of  comfort”  is  still  denied  the  many.  Dickens 
illustrates  the  truth:  . - 
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"My  other  piece  of  advice,  Copperfield,"  said  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber,  "you  know.  Annual  income  twenty  pounds,  annual 
expenditure  nineteen  nineteen  and  six,  result  happiness. 

"Annual  income  twenty  pounds,  annual  expenditure 
twenty  pounds  ought  and  six,  result  misery.  The  blossom  is 
blighted,  the  leaf  is  withered,  the  God  of  Day  goes  down  upon 
the  dreary  scene  ..." 

Micawber  tersely  illustrates  the  joys  of  a debt-free  domestic 
economy.  But  the  man  himself  is  Charles  Dickens'  symbol  of  the 
common  man  in  a debt  economy.  He  is  the  product  of  a social 
structure  in  which  individual  ownership  is  denied  the  many;  in 
which  labor,  once  vested  with  dignity,  has  been  debased  to  the 
level  of  a commodity  and  as  such,  is  forced  to  compete  within  itself 
and  with  the  labor-saving  .machine  in  the  market  place  of  industry, 
and  failing,  must  endure  misery- 

The  age  of  scarcity  is  past.  The  accumulated  knowledge  and 
techniques  of  civilized  society  can  make  possible  an  age  of  abun- 
dance scarcely  imaginable,  if  man  can  but  learn  how  to  use 
what  he  himself  has  created.  And  since  man,,  disorganized,  has 
proven  himself  inadequate  to  perform  the  task,  it  devolves  on  gov- 
ernment to  guide  him  in  this  great  venture. 

Function  of  Government 

Government,  responding  to  the  expressed  desires  of  the  people, 
must  act  in  both  the  political  and  the  economic  spheres  to  ensure 
that  humanity  retraces  its  most  progressive  pathways.  Govern- 
ment must  quench  the  fires  of  economic  civil  war  which  rage  within 
the  society  it  governs. 

In  carrying  out  its  natural  function,  government  cannot  right- 
fully step  outside  the  limits  of  its  proper  field  of  activity.  In  seeking 
to  establish  social  justice,  it  must  look  beyond  mere  palliative 
methods  of  redistribution  as  the  sole  means  of  changing  conditions 
at  variance  with  the  democratic  ideal. 

In  its  function  as  the  guardian  of  individual  liberty,  government 
musf  not  filch  that  liberty  as  the  price  of  a rightful  security.  Nor 
must  government  become  obsessed  with  the  belief  that  by  speeding 
the  process  of  centralization  can  a multitude  of  problems  be  better 
solved.  Rather  must  government  seek  to  break  down  problems 
into  their  essential  elements,  and  distribute  its  own  administrative 
machinery  so  that  localized  attention  can  be  devoted  to  localized 
ills.  In  short,  democracy  functions  best  on  a basis  of  decentraliza- 
tion, and  this  fact  must  be  recognized  by  government. 

Reconstruction  demands  a process  of  social  engineering, 
and  social  engineers  will  bear  in  mind  that  social  power  lies 
in  the  unity  of  the  people.  They  will  recognize  that  social  power 
bears  certain  characteristics  similar  to  solar  power.  It  must  be 
properly  generated,  properly  transmitted,  properly  applied.  And 
like  all  engineers,  they  will  recognize  that  the  longer  the  line  of 
transmission,  the  greater  the  loss  of  power.  Government,  there- 
fore, will  remain  close  to  the  source  of  power.  Democracy  means 
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government  on  the  spot.  Totalitarianism  means  government  by 
remote  control. 


"The  office  of  government  is  not  purely  repressive,  to 
restrain  violence,  to  redress  wrongs,  and  to  punish  the  trans- 
gressor. It  has  something  more  to  do. than  restrict  our  natural 
liberty,  curb  our  passions  and  maintain  justice  between  man 
and  man. 

"Its  office  is  positive  as  well  as  negative.  It  is  needed  to 
render  the  nation  an  organism,  not  a mere  organization;  to 
combine  men  into  one  living  body,  and  to  strengthen  all  with 
the  strength  of  each,  and  each  with  the  strength  of  all;  to 
develop,  strengthen  and  sustain  individual  liberty,  and  to  direct 
it  to  the  promotion  of  the  common  weal;  to  be  a social  provi- 
dence, imitating  in  its  order  and  degree  the  action  of  divine 
providence  itself;  and  while  it  provides  for  the  common  good 
of  all,  to  protect  each,  the  lowest  and  the  meanest,  with  the 
whole  force  and  majesty  of  society. 

"It  is  the  minister  of  wrath  to  wrongdoers,  indeed,  but  its 
nature  is  beneficient;  and  its  action  defines  and  protects  the 
right  of  property;  creates  and  maintains  a medium  in  which 
religion  can  exert  her  supernatural  energy;  promotes  learning, 
fosters  science  and  arts;  advances  civilization;  and  contributes 
as  a powerful  means  to  the  fulfillment  by  man  of  the  divine 
purpose  of  his  existence. 

"They  wrong  who  call  it  a necessary  evil;  it  is  a great 
good,  and  instead  of  being  distrusted,  hated  or  resisted,  except 
in  its  abuses,  it  should  be  loved,  respected,  obeyed  and,  if 
need  be,  defended  at  the  cost  of  earthly  goods,  and  even  of  life 
itself." 

Here  in  the  words  of  Orestes  A.  Brownson,  is  presented  a 
reason  for  democratic  government.  Given  such  government,  recon- 
struction of  the  social  order  can  no  longer  be  considered  impossible. 


CONCLUSION 

In  adopting  the  foregoing  approach  to  the  problem  of  Recon- 
struction, the  General  Committee  has  adhered  to  the  principles 
expounded  therein,  and  has  accordingly  agreed  that  those  best 
fitted  to  deal  with  its  component  parts  are  best  fitted  to  report  their 
findings. 

Since  each  member  has  headed,  or  has  enjoyed  membership  in 
a subcommittee  or  persons  qualified  by  training  and  experience  to 
conduct  an  intelligent  study  of  the  subjects  assigned,  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  give  a generalized  version  of  their  individual  findings. 

Each  subcommittee  Report,  therefore,  is  presented  in  full  in  the 
Main  Report.  The  Reports  represent  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those 
who  compiled  them,  and  presentation  of  them  in  their  original  form 
expresses  the  unanimous  endorsation  of  the  General  Committee. 
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It  is  felt  that  this  method  of  presentation  is  most  fair  to  those 
who  have  labored  at  the  manifold  tasks  involved,  and  to  the  people 
of  Alberta,  who  receive  the  Report  through  their  Representatives, 
the  Lieutenant  Govemor-in-Council. 

As  a further  mark  of  unanimity,  the  Committee  presents  in  the 
Main  Report  a summary  of  all  recommendations,  listed  under 
appropriate  headings. 

The  Committee  notes  with  approval  that  the  Government  pro- 
poses to  establish  a Department  of  Economic  Affairs,  in  which  the 
work  initiated  by  this  Committee  will  be  continued.  This  is  in 
harmony  with  the  general  feeling  of  the  Committee,  and,  by  the 
signs  evident,  with  the  clearly  expressed  wishes  of  the  People  of 
Alberta. 


Hon.  A.  J.  Hooke, 

Chairman, 

Post-War  Reconstruction  Committee. 

Dear  Sir: 

I have  the  honour  to  present  the  final  Report 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Natural  Resources,  appointed 
by  the  General  Committee  in  June,  1943,  to  study  the 
subjects  dealt  with  herein. 

Yours  faithfully, 

N.  E.  TANNER, 

Minister  Lands  and  Mines, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Natural  Resources. 


March  7th,  1945. 
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NATURAL  RESOURCES 

« » 

1.  Although  voluminous  data  on  Alberta’s  natural 
resources  have  been  compiled  in  government  records  and  in 
evidence  before  various  commissions  and  investigations  and 
have  been  available  to  the  committee  for  study,  a tremendous 
amount  of  research  must  be  completed  before  post-war  develop- 
ment and  the  use  of  such  natural  resources  can  be  planned  with 
certainty  and  wisdom. 

2.  An  area  of  over  seventy  millions  of  acres,  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  province,  has  still  to  be  surveyed,  comprising  a 
large  territory  about  which  we  have  practically  no,  informa- 
tion and  aerial  photography  can  play  an  important  part  in 
this  work  by  its  accuracy  in  establishing  topographical 
features  and  assisting  with  subsequent  ground  surveys. 

Oil 

3.  Discovered  in  1914,  proven  for  wet  gas  in  1924  and 
as  a crude  producer  in  1936,  Turner  Valley’s  oil  production 
peak  was  believed  to  have  been  reached  in  1942,  when  its 
production  of  10,003,935  barrels  brought  Alberta’s  total 
production  to  10,143,270  barrels.  Alberta’s  total  was 
9,674,548  barrels  in  1943  and  8,326,314  barrels  in  1944. 
Considerable  interest  in  the  northern  extension  of  Turner 
Valley  is  being  shown,  and  two  drilling  sites  have  been  chosen 
for  exploration  of  a further  northwesterly  extension. 

4.  While  only  small  quantities  of  crude  have  been 
produced  as  yet  in  the  Wainwright  field  and  elsewhere,  more 
substantial  quantities  have  been  produced  in  the  Vermilion 
and  Taber  fields  which,  so  far,  offer  the  greatest  promise  of 
substantial  production  outside  of  Turner  Valley. 

4a.  The  Princess  field  shows  promise  as  a result  of  a 
successful  Devonian  test  well  there.  An  active  drilling 
programme  is  in  progress.  Possibly  the  most  important  recent 
discovery  has  been  in  the  Jumping  Pound  structure.  Appar- 
ently a gas  cap  has  been  found,  and  drilling  is  going  forward 
in  an  effort  to  locate  the  oil  in  the  structure.  Another  well  of 
promise  is  in  progress  at  Coalspur,  the  well  having  penetrated 
at  least  one  high  pressure  gas  horizon.  Renewed  activity  in 
the  Brazeau  area  is  worthy  of  mention,  where  licenses  to  drill 
several  test  wells  have  been  issued. 

5.  The  search  for  oil  has  been  confined  to  the  plains  and 
foothills  but  the  trend  is  towards  the  unsurveyed  lands  of  the 
north,  and  to  encourage  investigation,  the  geology  of  these 
areas  should  be  available  to  the  prospector.  Searchers  for 
oil  have  the  benefit  of  data  compiled  continuously  by  the 
Petroleum  Conservation  Board,  Calgary,  through  the  efforts 
of  operators  to  make  new  discoveries  of  oil  structures  and 
maps  are  issued  showing  all  locations  drilled.  A publication 
is  issued  periodically  giving  information  as  to  the  water,  gas 
and  oil  zones  encountered  in  wells  drilled  and  the  logs  of  such 
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wells  may  be  examined  by  any  interested  party.  Accommo- 
dation is  to  be  provided  where  cores  and  samples  will  be 
stored  for  examination  and  the  department  maintains  at 
Calgary  a geological  laboratory  for  the  benefit  of  the 
industry. 

6.  In  Alberta  fields,  between  January  1st,  1940,  and 
December  31st,  1944  (the  war  years),  257  wells  were  drilled 
into  commercial  production;  182  wells  were  drilled  and 
abandoned ; 8 more  produced  some  oil  of  no  commercial  value 
and  little  geological  importance;  another  52  found  gas;  and 
at  this  time  (January  31st,  1945),  26  wells  are  still  drilling. 

7.  Since  the  search  for  oil  started  in  Alberta,  508 
producing  wells  have  been  completed ; the  aggregate  footage 
drilled  being  5,444,430  feet;  183  gas  wells  and  588  dry  holes 
have  been  drilled.  Though  tests  on  about  65  structures  have 
been  unsuccessful,  these  areas  have  not  been  disproved  and 
large  areas  of  the  province  still  remain  to  be  tested.  Without 
including  financing  costs  and  including  drilling  costs  only,  it  is 
reasonable  to  estimate  that  $146,348,000  have  been  spent.  The 
oil  and  gas  produced  had  a value  of  $144,233,488.  This 
would  indicate  that  without  including  charges  about 
$2,114,512.00  have  been  spent  in  excess  of  recovery.  This,  of 
course,  is  more  than  offset  by  the  capital  value  of  established 
wells  in  terms  of  their  potential  production. 


THE  PETROLEUM  TREE 

From  the  original  three  products  of  60  years  ago  the  Petroleum 
"Tree"  has  grown  until  today  many  hundreds  of  products  and  by- 
products are  refined  from  crude  oil.  Some  of  these  products  are 
shown  in  the  "Tree"  on  the  opposite  page,  and  the  more  common 
uses  for  these  are  listed  below. 

BRANCH  A 

Heavy  Fuel  Oil — fuel  far  boilers,  industrial  uses.  De-Emulsify- 
ing  Agent.  Saponification  Agent.  Acid  Sludge  Oil  denaturant. 

BRANCH  B 

HEAVY  LUBRICATING  OILS:  Journal  Oil — lubricating  railway 
journals.  Motor  Oil — lubricating  internal  combustion  engines. 
Cylinder  Oil — lubricating  steam  cylinders.  Valve  Oil — lubricating 
valves  of  steam  engines.  Transmission  Oil — gear  lubricant.  Black 
Oil — mine  car  lubrication.  Grease  Compounding  Oil — manufac- 
ture of  heavy  gear  grease,  heavy  axle  grease,  railroad  switch 
grease,  elevator  cable  grease. 

ASPHALTS:  Steam-Reduced  Asphalts — roof  coating,  water- 
proofing asphalt,  insulating  asphalt.  Oxidized  Asphalts — briquet- 
ting asphalt,  paving  asphalt,  shingle  saturant,  paint  base, 
mastic  flooring,  roofing  saturant.  Liquid  Asphalts — road  paving, 
road  oil,  emulsion  base. 

COKE:  Brush  Coke  brushes  for  electrical  equipment.  Fuel 
Coke — domestic  fuel  and  carborundum  manufacture.  Electrode 
Coke — manufacture  of  carbon  electrodes. 
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PETROLATUM:  Salve — pharmaceutical.  Cream — cosmetics. 
Ointment  pharmaceutical.  Petroleum  Jelly — pharmaceutical.  Metal 
Coating — anti-rust  compounds.  Lubricant — ammunition  manu- 
facture. Cable  Coating — electrical  and  mining  industries. 

SODIUM  SULFONATE:  preparation  of  water-soluble  textile 

oils. 

BRANCH  C 

RESIDUAL  FUEL  OIL:  Wood  Preservative — impregnation  of 
railroad  ties.  Boiler  Fuel  firing  boilers. 

BRANCH  D 

NAPHTHENIC  ACID:  Emulsifier — manufacture  of  textile  oils. 
LUBRICATING  OILS:  Printing  Ink  Oil — vehicle  for  printing  ink 
ingredients.  Floor  Oil — dust  layer  for  wooden  floors.  Tempering 
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Oil — processing’  of  metals.  Turbine  Oil — lubrication  of  steam 
turbines.  Meter  Oil — lubrication  of  meters.  Grease  Oil — manu- 
facture of  cup  grease,  light  axle  grease,  light  gear  grease,  mill 
grease.  Ice  Machine  Oil — lubrication  of  ice  machines  and  domestic 
refrigerators.  Compressor  Oil — lubrication  of  air  and  gas  com- 
pressors. Household  Oil — general  purpose  lubricating  oil.  Motor 
Oil — lubrication  of  internal  combustion  engines  and  electric 
motors.  Spindle  Oil — textile  machinery. 

TECHNICAL  HEAVY  OIL:  Flotation  Oil — mining  and  milling 

operations.  Switch  Oil — oil-immersed  electrical  switches.  Trans- 
former Oil  insulation  in  electrical  transformers.  Cutting  Oil — 
metal  working.  White  Oil — ointment  (pharmaceutical) , cosmetics 
cream,  salve  (pharmaceutical)  medicinal  purposes,  egg-packers 
oil,  fruit-packers  oil,  candy-makers  oil,  bakers’  machine  oil,  tree 
spray  oil.  Textile  Oil — lubrication  of  textile  fibres. 

WAX;  Floor  Wax — ingredient  of  floor  wax.  Canning  Wax- 

domestic  preserving.  Etchers'  Wax — etching  of  glass  and  metal. 
Laundry  Wax — starching  and  ironing  operations.  Candy-makers 
Wax — various  candy-making  operations.  Candle  Wax — candles. 
Insulating  Wax — insulating  electric  cables.  Medical  Wax — various 
medical  and  laboratory  uses.  Chewing  Gum  Wax — manufacture 
of  chewing  gum.  Saturating  Wax — wax  paper,  match  wax,  card- 
board wax. 

BRANCH  E 

Absorber  Oil — menstruum  in  petroleum  and  coal  gas  in- 
dustries. Gas  Oil — manufacture  of  house  gas  and  high  octane 
motor  fuel.  Household  Fuel — domestic  heating.  Industrial  Fuel — - 
industrial  operations  (heating,  smelting,  etc.).  Diesel  Fuel  Oil — 
fuel  for  Diesel  engines.  Carburetion  Oil — enrichment  of  water 
gas.  Motor  Fuel — fuel  for  internal  combustion  engines. 

BRANCH  F 

NAPHTHAS:  Naphtha  Soap — laundry  work.  Turpentine  Sub- 
stitute— manufacture  of  paints.  Cleaners  Naphtha — dry  cleaning. 
Varnish  and  Paint  Naphtha — varnish  and  paint  manufacture. 
Lacquer  Diluent — manufacture  of  lacquers.  Fatty  Oil  Solvent — 
degreasing  and  extraction  processes  (animal  and  vegetable  fats 
and  oils) . Rubber  Solvent — rubber  cements.  Aviation  Fuel — high 
octane  aviation  gasoline.  Drug  Extractor — extraction  of  drugs 
from  medicinal  plants  and  herbs.  Gas  Machine  Naphtha — lighting 
and  domestic  cooking.  Motor  Fuel — fuel  for  internal  combustion 
engines. 

REFINED  OILS:  Tractor  Fuel — fuel  for  tractors  (internal  com- 
bustion). Stove  Oil — domestic  heating  and  cooking.  Kerosene — 
lamps,  stoves.  Ship  Illuminant — ship  lamps.  Lighthouse  Oil — light- 
house lamps.  Railroad  Signal  Oil — railroad  signal  lamps.  Fly 
Spray — insect  repellant.  Insecticide — agricultural  spraying. 

BRANCH  G 

HYDROGEN  SULPHIDE:  Sulphuric  Acid — storage  battery  acid. 

BRANCH  H 

ALCOHOLS:  Ethyl  Alcohol — industrial  solvent.  Ethyl  Acetate 
— industrial  solvent.  Hexyl  Alcohol — industrial  solvent.  Amyl 
Alcohol — -industrial  solvent.  Butyl  Alcohol — industrial  solvent.  Iso 
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Propyl  Alcohol — industrial  solvent.  Naphthalene — moth  repellant, 
insecticide. 

BRANCH  I 

Ethylene  Dichloride — synthetic  rubber.  Petroleum  Ether- 

extraction  of  fats.  Liquified  Gas — domestic  heating.  Motor  Fuel — 
fuel  for  internal  combustion  engines.  Carbon  Black — manufacture 
of  rubber,  ink,  paint.  Benzol — industrial  solvent.  Toluol — explo- 
sives, paint  solvent.  Xylol — solvent. 

BRANCH  J 

FUEL  GAS. 

8.  The  government  has  taken  effective  action  to  ensure 
the  continuation  of  exploration  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
industry  and  the  people  by  the  establishment  of  regulations 
that  enables  the  prospector  to  use  his  funds  in  the  drilling  of 
wells  before  he  is  called  upon  to  pay  lease  rentals.  Printed 
regulations  governing  this  are  available  at  the  Department  of 
Lands  and  Mines,  Edmonton. 


The  Subcommittee  Recommends: 

That  though  Turner  Valley  has  been  producing  for 
twenty  years,  the  oil  industry  in  Alberta  be  regarded  as  still 
in  its  infancy  and  further  study  be  devoted  to  incentives  to 
private  enterprise  to  continue  explorations. 

That  the  Alberta  Government  continue  to  maintain 
regulations  of  the  industry  to  ensure  that  exploration,  drilling 
and  production  be  conducted  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
industry  and  the  people. 

That  in  the  interests  of  exploration  the  Alberta  Govern- 
ment negotiate  with  the  federal  authorities  for  the  continuation 
and  completion  of  the  aerial  photography  of  the  Province  so 
that  maps  may  be  made  correlating  such  aerial  photography 
with  topographical  surveys. 

That  reconnaissance  surveys  be  undertaken  to  complete 
the  geological  information  of  the  Province  and  that  a map  be 
made  available  showing  the  information  ascertained  from 
geological  and  geophysical  examinations  and  through  drilling 
operations. 


Natural  Gas 

9.  In  contrast  with  the  oil  industry,  very  little  capital 
has  been  lost  in  exploration  for  natural  gas  and  the  existence 
of  large  reserves  has  been  proven.  The  Medicine  Hat  field, 
discovered  in  1890,  is  still  producing.  After  supplying 
Edmonton  for  twenty  years,  the  Viking  field,  on  the  basis  of 
reduced  pressures,  has  yielded  probably  50%  or  60%  of  its 
capacity  and  to  ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  gas,  the  pipe 
line  has  been  extended  to  the  Kinsella  field.  After  a similar 
period.  Turner  Valley  is  still  supplying  Calgary  and  a large 
number  of  communities  in  southern  Alberta  and  surplus  Turner 
Valley  gas  has  been  stored  in  the  exhausted  Bow  Island  wells 
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and  under  recent  instructions  some  gas  is  being  returned  to 
the  underground  formations  for  future  use.  There  has  been 
considerable  evidence  of  other  fields,  notably  at  Pelican 
Rapids  and  elsewhere  in  northern  Alberta.  In  fact,  to  sum- 
marize, Alberta  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  gas 
reservoirs  on  the  continent. 

10.  The  greater  part  of  this  gas  is  high  methane  or  dry 
variety,  for  which  numerous  uses  other  than  fuel  have  been  or 
are  being  developed  economically.  Allied  War  Supplies, 
Limited,  is  using  large  quantities  of  natural  gas  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ammonia  in  Calgary.  Natural  Gas  may  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  supplies  of  pure  hydrocarbons  on  the 
continent  and  it  can  be  used  in  many  known  processes  for  the 
manufacture  of  acetylene,  ammonia,  alcohols,  liquid  fuels  and 
other  similar  chemicals. 

11.  Until  quite  recently  very  little  action  was  taken  to 
preserve  the  natural  gas  that  was  discovered  in  the  search  for 
oil.  Research  has  shown  that  aside  from  the  use  of  gas  as  a 
fuel  it  can  be  used  economically  and  feasibly  in  the  production 
of  synthetic  rubber  and  plastics  and  that  by  the  Fischer- 
Tropsch  process  liquid  fuels  are  otainable. 

12.  Implementing  a recommendation  of  the  committee 
in  its  Interim  Report  of  1944,  the  government  established  the 
Natural  Gas  Utilities  Board  for  the  purpose  of  conserving 
natural  gas  in  the  Province.  The  Board  consists  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  Conservation 
Board.  The  Act  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  relates 
to  the  organization  of  the  Board.  The  second  deals  with  the 
general  powers  of  the  Board  over  public  utilities  and  the  third 
gives  to  the  Board  new  and  important  powers  to  deal  with 
production,  transmission,  storage,  and  pricing  of  natural  gas 
in  the  Province. 

The  exclusive  features  of  existing  contracts  for  the  supply- 
ing of  natural  gas  were  declared  null  and  void  by  the  Act, 
which  provides  that  in  all  other  respects  contracts  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Board  for  review  and  alteration  but  municipal 
franchises  were  excluded  from  such  provisions.  Natural  Gas 
wells,  together  with  all  natural  gas  pipe  lines  and  scrubbing 
plants  were  declared  to  be  public  utilities  and  the  Board  was 
given  power  to  require  the  operators  of  such  pipe  lines  and 
plants  to  construct  whatever  lines,  compressors,  etc.,  necessary 
to  gather  in  natural  gas  to  be  scrubbed  and  marketed,  the 
excess  to  be  restored  to  the  underground  formation  and  the 
Board  was  empowered  to  fix  the  price  of  natural  gas  at  all 
stages  from  the  well-head  to  the  point  where  it  is  delivered 
to  the  utilities  supplying  municipalities  and  other  markets. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  was  given  power  to 
take  over  the  management  of,  or  to  acquire  by  purchase  or  to 
expropriate  the  business  of  any  company  in  the  event  of  its 
non-compliance  with  orders  of  the  Board  requiring  the 
gathering  in  of  natural  gas  and  the  Act  declared  every  pipe 
line  company  purchasing  gas  in  the  field  to  be  a common 
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purchaser  in  accordance  with  the  production  allowables 
fixed  by  the  Conservation  Board  and  by  this  means  every 
producer  of  natural  gas  in  a field  is  assured  of  an  equitable 
share  in  the  markets  available. 


The  Subcommittee  Recommends: 

That  an  immediate  investigation  be  made  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  existing  and  the  possibilities  of  new  markets  for 
products,  which  can  be  produced  by  using  natural  gas. 

That  a study  be  made  and  a report  submitted  on  the 
possibilities  of  establishing  industries,  large  and  small,  based 
upon  the  use  of  natural  gas  and  the  establishment  of  such 
industries  be  encouraged  by  the  Province. 

Bituminous  Sands 

13.  Extensive  research  has  been  conducted  to  ascertain 
methods  of  separating  the  bitumen  and  its  by-products  from 
the  oil  sand  deposits  of  the  McMurray  district.  Various 
grades  of  paving  material  and  fuel  oil  have  been  produced 
commercially,  but  there  remain  many  unsolved  technical 
problems  and  there  is  still  considerable  doubt  regarding  the 
barrel  cost  of  recovery.  With  federal  assistance,  Abasand 
Oil  Company  Limited  is  now  building  a plant  to  mine,  treat 
and  refine  the  oil  for  fuel  purposes  and  the  success  of  the 
venture  will  be  noted  with  great  interest.  Oil  Sands 
Limited  is  extracting  bitumen.  It  is  evident  that  this 
product  has  unique  properties  upon  which  various  chemical 
industries  might  be  based. 

14.  Implementing  the  committee’s  recommendation  in 
its  Interim  Report  of  1944,  the  government  has  arranged  to 
finance  the  construction  of  a plant  for  the  processing  of 
bituminous  sands,  in  co-operation  with  Oil  Sands  Limited, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  economic  feasibility  of 
extracting  oil  and  asphalt  from  the  McMurray  oil  sands,  and 
to  enable  the  Alberta  Research  Council  to  prosecute  vigor- 
ously its  endeavours  to  still  further  improve  the  known 
processes  of  commercial  extraction.  The  government  will 
welcome  and  encourage  others  to  investigate  methods  of 
separating  the  bitumen  and  its  by-products  from  the  bitu- 
minous sand  deposits. 


The  Subcommittee  Recommends: 

That  research  be  continued  by  the  Government  of 
Alberta  through  its  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines  working 
in  co-operation  with  the  Research  Council  of  Alberta. 

That  areas  of  bituminous  sands  be  made  available  to 
anyone  who  presents  a process  that  upon  investigation  by  the 
Research  Council  is  considered  of  merit. 

Salt 

15.  The  salt  deposits  near  McMurray,  according  to 
official  survey,  contain  approximately  one-half  million  tons 
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per  acre,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  salt  within 
a half-mile  radius  of  the  plant  would  contain  approximately 
two  hundred  and  ninety  million  tons.  The  salt  tests  about 
99%  pure,  and,  when  powdered,  is  paper  white  in  quality. 
The  subsidiary  of  Dominion  Tar  and  Chemical  Limited, 
which  has  been  developing  the  deposits,  recently  completed 
additions  to  its  plant,  bringing  its  capacity  to  100  tons  per 
day  or  double  that  of  1943.  These  deposits  are  located  near 
the  bituminous  sands  and  there  are  also  indications  that 
natural  gas  may  be  discovered  near  that  area. 

16.  The  discovery  of  a substantial  deposit  of  salt,  400 
feet  in  thickness,  in  the  Vermilion  area  at  a depth  of  3,481 
feet  should  encourage  the  establishment  of  chemical 
industries.  The  deposit  however,  is  located  11  miles  from 
the  railway.  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines  has  been 
informed  that  drilling  is  about  to  be  resumed  at  Vermilion 
in  close  proximity  to  the  railway,  and  if  a deposit  of  salt  is 
found,  action  will  be  taken  for  the  erection  of  a plant  for 
the  development  of  the  deposit. 


The  Subcommittee  Recommends: 

That  further  investigations  be  made  into  the  uses  of 
natural  gas  and  salt  in  chemical  industries  and  that  the 
government  encourage  the  establishment  of  such  industries. 

Coal 

17.  While  there  has  been  steady  growth  in  the  ability 
and  capacity  of  the  coal  industry  in  Alberta  to  produce,  wide 
variations  in  volume  and  value  of  production,  numbers  of  men 
employed  at  various  times,  intermittent  operation  of  mines 
and  other  similar  conditions  cause  serious  concern  to  the 
industry,  produce  a violent  reaction  in  the  economic  life  of 
the  Province  and  militate  against  orderly  and  progressive 
development.  The  discontinuance  of  subventions  has  eliminated 
the  eastern  market,  although  markets  west  and  south  have 
taken  more  coal.  It  is  obvious  from  the  results  of  extensive 
investigation  that  the  problem  of  the  coal  industry  in  Alberta 
is  largely  one  of  an  effective  national  coal  policy,  as  well  as 
of  markets  and  prices,  and  that  the  position  of  this  industry 
in  post-war  reconstruction  will  depend  largely  upon 
Canada’s  post-war  coal  policy.  Such  policy  should  be 
devised  upon  a long-term  basis,  include  permanent  freight 
rate  subventions,  if  necessary,  and  provide  for  other  encour- 
agements and  safeguards  to  the  industry. 

18.  Authoritative  estimates  vary  widely,  but  all  indicate 
that  Alberta’s  potential  coal  supplies  are  so  large  that  imme- 
diate expansion  of  production  depends  solely  upon  labour 
supply,  availability  of  machinery,  improvement  of  mining 
methods,  and  availability  of  markets. 

19.  The  problem  confronting  the  coal  industry  in  the 
year  1935  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  the  Right  Honour- 
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able  Sir  Montague  Barlow,  Bt.,  P.C.,  K.B.C.,  LL.D.,  of  London, 
England,  as  commissioner  to  conduct  an  enquiry  into  the 
coal  industry  in  Alberta  both  in  relation  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  conducted  and  the  possibility  of  its  future 
development  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  Council. 

Sittings  for  the  reception  of  evidence  were  held  at  nine 
points  and  verbatim  shorthand  notes  were  taken  of  the 
proceedings  at  all  the  public  hearings  of  the  commission  and  a 
transcript  is  filed  for  reference  together  with  memoranda  of 
evidence  and  other  documents  received  in  the  course  of  the 
enquiry.  Through  the  investigation  numerous  mines  operat- 
ing in  the  various  coal  mining  centres  were  inspected  and, 
in  this  work  of  inspection,  the  commissioner  had  the  benefit 
of  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  William  Armour,  who  acted  in  a 
similar  capacity  to  the  two  enquiries  into  Nova  Scotia  coal 
successfully  conducted  by  Sir  Andrew  Duncan. 

The  recommendations  of  the  commission  were  imple- 
mented to  the  extent  permissible  under  the  limited  legislative 
authority  of  the  Province. 

20.  According' to  the  Canada  Gazette  of  October  21st, 
1944,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  W.  F.  Carroll,  of  the  City 
of  Halifax,  in  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia ; Angus  J.  Morrison, 
Esquire,  of  the  City  of  Calgary,  in  the  Province  of  Alberta; 
and  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  C.  C.  McLaurin,  of  the  City 
of  Calgary,  in  the  Province  of  Alberta,  were  named  com- 
missioners, under  the  Inquiries  Act  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  problems  of  and  matters  pertaining  to  the  coal 
industry  in  Canada.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  W.  F. 
Carroll  is  Chairman  of  the  Commissioners.  The  commission 
is  holding  sittings  across  Canada  at  which  evidence  and 
documents  will  be  received  and  the  future  of  the  coal  industry 
in  Alberta  will  depend  to  a great  extent  on  the  findings  of 
this  Royal  Commission  and  the  implementation  of  its 
recommendations. 

21.  Coal  formations  with  very  little  overburden  and  of 
good  grade  are  readily  available  to  transportation  and  through 
economical  processes  could  be  developed  for  the  production 
of  by-products  of  coal  and  such  research  should  be 
encouraged. 

22.  Since  coal,  extracted  and  used,  is  destroyed  (although 
it  has  served  a useful  purpose)  conservation  involves  making 
the  best  and  most  complete  use  of  it  with  the  least  possible 
damage  to  the  continguous  seams  which  may  not  yet  be 
worked.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  life  of  Alberta  coal  fields 
will  have  any  limiting  effect  upon  future  development,  but 
the  life  of  many  present  operations  is  predictable. 

23.  A very  useful  publication  “Coals  of  Alberta,  Their 
Occurrence,  Analysis  and  Utilization,”  Report  No.  35,  has 
been  issued  by  the  Research  Council  of  Alberta  and  may  be 
obtained  by  any  interested  party. 
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The  Subcommittee  Recommends: 

That  every  endeavour  be  made  by  the  government  and 
the ' industry  to  secure  a definite  progressive  national  coal 
policy. 

That  further  research  be  -conducted  to  ascertain : 

(a)  The  possible  post-war  position  of  Alberta’s  coal  as 
affected  by  Federal  Government  policies. 

(b)  Means  of  extending  markets  by  long-term  subventions  or 
otherwise. 

(c)  Means  of  establishing  a satisfactory  system  of  grading 
coal  for  export. 
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(d)  The  extent  of  the  Ontario  and  other  markets  to 
determine : 

1.  By  analysis  the  kind  and  quality  of  imported  coal 
used  by  industry  and  for  domestic  purposes  as 
actually  received; 

2.  Kinds  of  coal  or  other  fuel  that  can  be  provided 
as  substitutes  by  Alberta. 

(e)  Means  of  retaining  and  expanding  new  southern  and 
western  markets. 

(f)  The  effect  of  labour  relations  and  prices  on  the  expansion 
and  retention  of  markets. 

(g)  The  effect  of  provincial  and  federal  legislation  upon 
market  extension. 

(h)  The  possibility  of  establishing  iron  and  steel  and  other 
industries  based  upon  the  use  of  Alberta’s  coal. 

(i)  The  extent  to  which  provincial  and  federal  governments 
may  collaborate  on  these  matters. 

(j)  The  possibility  of  laying  the  groundwork  for  further 
research  by  gathering,  studying  and  correlating  all 
available  provincial  and  federal  data  and  reports  and 
deciding  what  further  effect  can  be  given  to  recommen- 
dations already  made. 

(k)  The  possibility  of  co-operating  with  research  bodies  of 
other  countries  to  obtain  their  reports  and  benefit  from 
their  experience  and  decisions. 

That  maps  should  be  made  available  to  the  industries  by  the 
Department  of  Lands  and  Mines  showing : 

(a)  Known  coal  areas  with  the  location  of  important  mines. 

(b)  Coal  lands  alienated  by  freehold  or  lease  and  those  still 
held  in  the  right  of  the  Province. 

Other  Minerals 

24.  A great  amount  of  exploratory  and  research  work 
remains  to  be  done  in  connection  with  possible  mineral 
deposits  in  Alberta.  Therefore,  the  committee  is  unprepared 
at  the  moment  to  report  upon  their  relation  to  post-war 
reconstruction.  However,  bentonite  from  the  Drumheller 
region  is  replacing  certain  proportions  of  the  imported 
products  used  in  drilling  oil  wells  with  rotary  equipment. 
Medicine  Hat’s  glass-making  plants  are  importing  silica  at 
considerable  cost  while  large  quantities  of  silica,  presently 
not  available  because  federal  regulations  prohibit  mining  in 
national  parks,  exist  near  Banff  and  should  be  investigated. 
Furthermore,  some  reports  indicate  that  the  tailings  from 
operations  in  the  McMurray  oil  sand  areas  may  be  suitable  for 
glass  manufacturing.  Pottery  and  brick  clays  are  plentiful  in 
some  districts  and  sandstone,  suitable  for  building  purposes,  is 
abundant.  Travertine  of  high  quality  and  durability  exists  in 
the  foothills,  and  talcum  has  been  discovered  in  large  quan- 
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titities.  Gypsum  occurs  in  Jasper  National  Park  and  at  other 
points  in  northern  Alberta  and,  of  course,  cement  has  been 
produced  commercially  at  Exshaw  for  many  years. 

25.  Data  is  being  compiled  continuously  through  the 
efforts  of  oil  companies  to  make  new  discoveries  of  oil 
structures  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  publi- 
cation of  maps  showing  all  locations  drilled.  Arrangements 
have  been  completed  for  accommodation  where  cores  and 
samples  will  be  stored  for  examination  and  the  mining  industry 
may  have  advantage  of  the  facilities  that  the  department 
provides  through  the  geological  laboratory  connected  with 
the  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  Conservation  Board. 


The  Subcommittee  Recommends: 

That  further  research  as  may  be  expedient  be  carried  on 
in  order  that  all  possible  information  may  be  available  for  the 
use  and  employment  of  experts  immediately  after  the  war  so 
that  they,  in  turn  may  discover  more  readily  further  extensive 
uses  for  these  resources  and  so  that  preliminary  information 
regarding  markets  may  be  obtained. 

Forests 

26.  Alberta’s  forest  fire  losses  have  amounted  to  the 
colossal  sum  of  approximately  $96,198,150.00  during  the  ten- 
year  period  ending  December  31st,  1944,  according  to 
statistics  compiled  for  the  committee.  These  included  the 
destruction  of  2,806,290,000  feet  b.m.  and  7,797,800  cords  of 
wood.  This  represents  an  enormous  economic  loss  to  the 
Province  and  indicates  the  urgent  need  for  greatly  expanded 
fire  prevention  facilities.  The  cut  of  lumber  during  the  same 
period  measured  1,667,256,673  feet  b.m.  and  283,128  cords 
of  wood. 

27.  Recognizing  the  important  place  that  radio  might 
take  in  forest  protection,  the  government  in  the  year  1938  set 
up  a radio  detection  system  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1940 
that  there  was  any  substantial  activity.  At  present  the  govern- 
ment has  eight  headquarter  stations,  13  radio  control  towers, 
89  portables  on  the  ground  and  15  radio  equipped  cars,  at  a 
capital  cost  of  $60,000.00.  Through  radio  a decided  improve- 
ment has  resulted  in  the  actual  annual  expenditure  in  fire 
fighting  and  the  loss  sustained  in  the  destruction  of  valuable 
forest  resources.  Control  towers  have  been  able  to  detect  fires 
but,  due  to  the  difficulty  in  the  immediate  securing  of  fire 
fighters,  there  has  sometimes  been  considerable  delay  before 
suppressive  action  could  be  taken. 

28.  There  has  never  been  a physical  inventory  made  of 
the  forest  resources  of  the  Province  as  to  area,  species  and 
commercial  uses,  accessibility,  age,  possibility  of  economic 
development  and  annual  increment.  Therefore,  one  cannot 
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now  determine  whether  the  annual  cut  and  fire  losses,  fungus, 
and  pest  losses  equal  or  exceed  the  annual  increment.  All  of 
the  above  are  essential  to  the  planning  of  the  proper  utilization 
of  the  forests  and  also  their  conservation.  Actually  much  of 
the  work  in  securing  the  needed  data  should  come  under  the 
heading  of  post-war  development.  It  is  very  questionable  that 
the  present  rate  of  cutting,  excluding  fire  and  other  losses, 
within  the  known  areas  capable  of  economic  operation,  and 
in  remunerative  market  areas,  can  be  continued  for  many 
years  without  improved  forestry  practice. 

29.  There  is  a serious  lack  of  detailed  information  about 
many  conditions  pertaining  to  various  phases  of  forestry  work. 
A detailed  study  should  be  made  of  factors  pertaining  to 
reforestation  of  cut-over  and  burned-over  lands,  having  regard 
to  the  total  area  and  the  most  suitable  species  to  be  used,  due 
consideration  being  given  to  their  commercial  value  and 
rapidity  of  growth.  This  will  entail  heavy  expense  for  which 
no  returns  will  accrue  for  many  years,  but  it  is  essential  work 
if  the  resources  of  the  forest  are  to  - be  saved  from  rapid 
depreciation  and  the  land  saved  from  soil  erosion  and  soil 
drifting. 

30.  Lands  shown  by  soil  surveys  to  be  marginal  or  sub- 
marginal should  not  be  opened  to  agriculture,  but  reserved  for 
afforestation  with  trees  selected  with  regard  to  both  rapidity 
of  growth  and  the  marketability  of  their  lumber.  The  proper 
selection  of  species  is  vitally  important,  because  it  takes  from 
80  to  100  years  for  reforested  land  in  Alberta  to  reach  com- 
mercial value.  Because  of  this  great  importance  is  attached 
to  the  necessity  for  immediate  research  work. 

31.  The  area  of  perpetual  forested  lands  necessary  to 
protect  the  water-sheds  should  be  thoroughly  examined  and  a 
close  study  should  be  made  in  conjunction  with  the  Dominion 
Government  of  the  results  of  such  examination.  Such  water- 
sheds being  of  value  to  other  provinces,  the  cost  of  protection 
of  these  water-sheds  should  be  a matter  of  immediate 
negotiation. 

32.  Alberta  has  been  remarkably  free  from  insect 
infestation  with  the  exception  of  the  Larch  (Tamarac)  Saw- 
fly,  the  effects  of  which  are  still  in  evidence.  However,  a care- 
ful watch  should  be  kept  for  any  signs  of  insect  infestation 
and  plans  laid  to  counteract  same.  One  in  particular  should 
be  carefully  watched  for,  namely  the  Eastern  Spruce  Beetle 
which  caused  and  is  causing,  considerable  damage  in  some 
parts  of  Eastern  Canada. 

33.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a considerable 
increase  in  Alberta’s  population  after  the  war.  Such  increase 
will  require  lumber  for  housing,  and  farm  buildings,  etc. 
And  this  should  be  supplied  principally  from  our  own  forests, 
thus  incidentally  providing  local  employment  for  agricultural 
workers  in  slack  seasons. 
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34.  There  are  many  large  areas  of  standing  timber  which 
have  reached  maturity  and,  if  left  undeveloped,  will  commence 
to  deteriorate  within  a few  years.  Many  of  these  areas  are 
not  within  economic  distance  of  rail  transportation.  The 
feasibility  of  making  them  accessible  should  be  studied  and 
consideration  given  to  making  them  available  for  develop- 
ment under  especially  attractive  terms  of  dues  and  rental, 
because,  in  a few  years  such  forests  may  deteriorate  and 
become  a liability  rather  than  an  asset. 

35.  The  Forest  Ranger  staff  should  be  increased  and,  in 
view  of  the  greatly  increased  duties  and  responsibilities 
incumbent  upon  them  and  the  fact  that  they  may  be  required 
to  participate  in  research  and  educational  work,  they  should 
receive  special  training. 

36.  An  exact  study  should  be  made  of  the  possible  lumber 
requirements  of  the  coal  industry.  Steps  should  also  be  taken 
to  insure  that  all  cross  ties  used  for  railway  construction  and 
maintenance  be  properly  treated  and  a survey  should  be  made 
of  all  areas  within  reasonable  distance  of  rail  transportation 
on  which  Lodgepole  and  Jackpine  predominate. 

37.  The  Forestry  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Lands 
and  Mines  is  preparing  a detailed  and  extensive  programme 
for  post-war  reconstruction  which,  in  more  than  ten  forest 
districts,  will  supply  approximately  847,000  man  days  of 
labour  and  embrace  road  and  trail  construction,  erection  of 
buildings  and  cabins  for  tourists,  fire  rangers  and  game 
wardens,  cutting  forest  boundaries,  erection  of  telephone  lines 
and  look-out  towers,  planting,  entomology,  pest  control, 
sample  plots,  etc. 

38.  Federal  participation  in  this  work  is  imperative 
because,  although  approximately  159,000  square  miles  of 
forested  water-shed  lie  in.  Alberta,  they  feed  interprovincial 
river  systems  upon  whose  waters  other  provinces  and  districts 
depend. 


The  Subcommittee  Recommends: 

That  the  Research  Council  of  Alberta,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Forestry  Branch,  continue  its  compilation  of  the 
above  required  data. 

That  fire  prevention  services  be  expanded  and  that  an 
immediate  study  be  made  of  the  feasibility  of  the  use  of  smoke 
jumpers  in  fire  suppression,  the  use  of  aircraft  in  forest  patrol 
work  and  the  utilization  of  radio  communication  to  co-ordinate 
the  various  activities  of  the  detection  and  suppression  forces. 

That  an  immediate  study  be  made  of  the  critical  situation 
arising  out  of  the  rapid  depletion  of  lodgepole  and  jackpine 
used  for  cross  ties  bg  railways  for  construction  and  main- 
tenance with  the  possible  object  of  making  the  treatment  of 
all  cross  ties  compulsory. 
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That,  in  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Industry  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Research  Council  of 
Alberta  a study  be  made  to  determine  the  possibility  of 
establishing  pulp  mills  and  to  investigate  the  practicability  of 
utilizing  birch  and  poplar  in  the  pulpwood  industry. 

That  arrangements  be  made  for  an  aerial  survey  and 
ground-crew  check  of  all  standing  timber  within  reasonable 
distance  of  rail  facilities;  run  survey  lines  and  prepare  maps 
and  other  information  regarding  species,  their  localities,  etc., 
and  that  negotiations  be  continued  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  bear  its  share  of  the  expense  of  these  necessary  efforts 
which  affect  Canadian  territories  and  people  outside  the 
Province. 

That  special  efforts  be  made  to  utilize  mature  stands  and 
burnt-over  areas  before  they  deteriorate. 

That  a programme  be  inaugurated  to  train  men  for  the 
forest  service  through  courses  in  insect  and  disease  control 
or  eradication,  reforestation,  wildlife  protection,  silviculture, 
soils  conservation  and  methods  of  forest  protection. 

That  measures  be  taken  for  the  education  of  the  general 
public  on  the  importance  of  forests  and  forestry  protection. 

That  measures  be  taken  for  the  education  of  the  general 
public  on  the  importance  of  forests  and  forestry  industries  and 
the  interest  and  responsibility  of  each  individual  citizen. 

That  a centralized  bureau  is  of  immediate  importance  to 
correlate  all  scientific  research  information  in  the  fields  of 
silviculture,  wood  utilization,  forest  protection  and  forest 
economics  and  that  it  be  the  responsibility  of  this  bureau  to 
maintain  statistical  surveys  so  that  information  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  industry. 


Watersheds 

39.  At  present,  the  Alberta  Government  must  bear  all 
the  expense  of  maintaining  fire  wardens,  radio,  road  and  tele- 
phone communication  and  must  meet  fire  fighting  costs 
throughout  the  entire  water  shed,  except  in  the  National 
Parks. 

40.  As  noted  above,  the  proposed  improvement  will  help 
considerably  to  solve  Canada’s  post-war  employment  problem. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  watershed  is  of  national  import- 
ance, its  preservation  being  vital  to  the  whole  prairie  region 
and  since  these  urgently  necessary  improvements  will  entail 
expenditures  beyond  the  ability  of  the  Alberta  Government 
to  meet,  federal  financial  aid  will  be  essential  before  any 
definite  programme  relating  to  the  watershed  can  become 
operative. 
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The  Subcommittee  Recommends: 

That  the  Alberta  Government  urge  upon  the  Dominion 
Government  the  need  for  immediate  action  to  assist  the 
Alberta  Government  in  preserving  the  eastern  watershed  of 
the  Canadian  Rockies,  and,  further,  that  the  Dominion 
Government  bear  the  necessary  cost  for  the  protection  and 
conservation  of  the  forests  on  this  watershed. 


Lands 

41.  Though  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  Alberta 
about  which  we  have  no  information  as  to  suitability  for 
settlement  elaborate  statistics  have  been  prepared  for  the 
committee  from  which  it  is  estimated  that  about  9,000  farm 
families  might  be  settled  on  approximately  35,000  quarter 
sections  of  arable  Crown  lands  in  the  Grande  Prairie,  Peace 
River  and  Fort  Vermilion  districts  under  some  degree  of 
restriction  or  supervision  which  may  be  necessary  as  indicated 
by  meterological  reports.  It  is  further  estimated  that  when 
proposed  irrigation  projects  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
province  are  completed  approximately  9,600  more  families 
could  be  accommodated.  This  would  indicate  that  Alberta 
Crown  lands  may  accommodate  approximately  18,000  more 
farm  families  on  the  present  basis  of  land  cultivation,  and 
when  the  proposed  irrigation  projects  in  the  south  are 
completed. 

42.  The  Alberta  Government  became  convinced  that  the 
giving  of  land  as  homesteads,  leaving  to  the  individual  the 
choosing  of  the  land  left  a great  deal  to  be  desired  and  was, 
in  fact,  the  cause  of  so  many  failures  and  for  some  years  it 
has  directed  settlement  to  those  areas  where  the  soils  have 
been  classified,  thus  insuring  economic  security  to  the  farmer 
and  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  lands  to  the  future 
generation. 

43.  The  classification  of  the  soil  plays  a very  important 
part  as  through  such  surveys  it  is  determined  whether  the 
land  is  suitable  for  cultivation,  grazing  or  should  be  retained 
for  reforestation,  and  lands  in  the  drought  area  that  cannot 
be  brought  under  irrigation  should  be  taken  out  of  agriculture 
and  a systematic  programme  of  regrassing  should  be 
inaugurated. 

44.  To  assist  the  correlation  of  soil  with  land  utilization, 
a thorough  study  should  be  made  of  weather  conditions  that 
have  prevailed  throughout  the  various  parts  of  the  province 
and  such  information  should  be  of  value  in  determining  the 
best  methods  of  controling  soil  drifting. 

45.  The  establishment  of  community  pastures  should  be 
encouraged  and  the  government  should  proceed  with  the 
immediate  development  of  dams,  dugouts  and  wells  as  without 
adequate  water  supply  large  areas  of  grazing  lands  in  the 
drought  districts  have  no  economic  value. 
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46.  (Land  tenure  is  of  interest  to  every  farmer  whether 
he  owns  the  property  or  is  a tenant  because  if  conditions  are 
not  favourable  to  the  growing  of  crops  he  becomes  burdened 
with  debts  with  very  little  prospects  of  being  able  to  take  care 
of  these  obligations.  It  was  with  these  facts  in  mind  that  the 
government  inaugurated  the  system  of  leasing  agricultural 
lands  on  a crop  share  basis,  which  includes  the  taxes,  and,  if 
his  crop  is  under  five  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  lessee  receives 
exemption  from  the  payment  of  a share  of  the  crop.  This 
arrangement  has  been  advantageous  to  the  settler  and  the 
government  and  it  might  be  a principle  that  could  very  well 
be  applied  in  the  case  of  land  under  title  subject  to  taxation. 

47.  The  present  method  of  making  land  available  for 
civilian  settlement  is  by  the  agricultural  lease  system.  By  this 
method  a person  who  desires  to  become  established  on  the 
land  may  make  application  for  a half  section  or  320  acres  of 
vacant  Crown  land  within  an  area  where  large  areas  are  suit- 
able for  agricultural  purposes.  If  a survey  shows  that  the  land 
is  suitable  and  situated  where  schools,  roads  and  other  social 
services  can  be  made  available  at  reasonable  cost,  the  settler 
is  given  a lease  for  20  years,  renewable,  on  which  he  pays  no 
rent,  nor  taxes  for  the  first  three  years,  but  is  required  to  do 
some  duties.  After  the  third  crop  year  he  is  to  pay  one-eighth 
of  the  crop,  provided  he  gets  at  least  five  bushels  per  acre. 
If  he  gets  less  than  five  bushels  per  acre  in  any  year  he  is  not 
required  to  pay  any  rent  or  taxes,  nor  do  any  arrears  of  rent 
or  taxes  build  up  in  this  case.  At  the  time  he  takes  out  the 
lease  a value  is  placed  on  the  raw  land  and  any  time  after  ten 
years  of  satisfactory  leasing,  he  may  buy  the  land  at  its  value 
in  the  raw  state  or  he  may  continue  to  lease  if  he  so  desires. 
The  lessee  is  required  to  preserve  sufficient  of  the  growing 
timber  for  shade  and  shelter  in  clumps  or  plantations  for 
future  use,  and  where  there  is  no  native  tree  growth  the  lessee 
shall  plant  shelter  belts  and  windbreaks. 

48.  By  the  agricultural  lease  method  the  tenant  is 
protected  against  arrears  of  taxes  and  rent  in  case  of  crop 
failure.  However,  the  question  of  assistance  to  the  settler  by 
means  of  clearing  and  breaking  is  one  which  has  been  raised 
and  should  be  seriously  considered  by  the  government. 

49.  The  Alberta  Government  has  given  emphatic  assur- 
ance to  the  Dominion  Government  that  it  will  co-operate  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent  with  the  federal  programme  for 
settlement  under  The  Veterans’  Land  Act  and,  to  this  end,  a 
co-ordinating  committee  has  been  established  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  O.  S.  Longman,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Agriculture.  The  above  named  committee  estimates  that 
about  10,000  veterans  who  have  not  less  than  two  years 
farming  experience  might  choose  to  settle  in  Alberta. 

50.  Several  problems  relating  to  procedure  of  settlement, 
responsibility,  disposition  of  abandoned  land,  leasing 
arrangements,  rate  of  settlement  and  soil  survey  have  arisen 
out  of  The  Veterans’  Land  Act  and  are  receiving  attention. 
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While  these  problems  are  a matter  of  negotiation,  the  Alberta 
Government  has  withdrawn  in  the  interest  of  veterans’  settle- 
ment the  vacant  provincial  land.  Also  the  Alberta  Govern- 
ment will  make  available  to  purchase  by  the  Director,  The 
Veterans’  Land  Act,  any  lands  belonging  to  the  School 
Endowment  Fund,  the  price  to  be  fixed  by  two  arbitrators,  one 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Mines,  Alberta,  and 
the  other  by  the  Minister  of  Mines  and  Resources,  Ottawa. 

51.  The  committee  has  been  advised  that  the  Alberta 
Government  has  consistently  held  that  it  is  neither  desirable  nor 
fair  that  returned  men  who  qualify  as  veterans  under  the 
Veterans’  Land  Act  should  be  forced  to  incur  an  excessive 
burden  of  debt  in  order  to  become  established  on  the  land 
after  the  war,  and  has  urged  the  Dominion  Government  to 
make  an  outright  cash  grant  of  at  least  $3,000.00  to  each 
veteran;  further  that  the  Alberta  Government  is  prepared  to 
make  available  to  each  Alberta  veteran  a half-section  to  be 
farmed  by  him  for  ten  years  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  will 
be  given  free  title  to  the  land  and  is  also  prepared  to  pay 
one-half  the  costs  of  clearing  and  breaking  a minimum  of 
forty  acres  on  each  half-section  unit  of  land,  if  the  Dominion 
Government  will  pay  the  other  half. 

52.  The  planting  of  windbreaks  and  shade  trees  should  be 
encouraged  and  arrangements  should  be  made  with  the 
federal  authorities  for  the  establishment  of  a tree  nursery  in 
Alberta,  which  would  be  an  incentive  and  encouragement  to  the 
settler  as  his  stock  for  planting  would  be  readily  accessible. 

53.  Realizing  that  settlement  problems  frequently 
involve  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines,  Agriculture, 
Education  and  Municipal  Affairs  and  demand  information 
which  must  be  supplied  by  all  of  them  as  well  as  by  the 
Research  Council  of  Alberta,  the  University  of  Alberta  and 
others,  the  committee,  working  in  close  co-operation  with  all 
of  them,  has  given  careful  attention  to  the  problems  of  land 
settlement  as  they  affect  all  branches  of  administration  and 
it  is  strikingly  evident  that  the  closest  co-ordination  of  effort 
among  them  is  essential  to  successful  land  settlement. 


The  Subcommittee  Recommends: 

That  both  soil  and  land  surveys  be  conducted  immediately 
over  large  areas  of  Alberta  so  as  to  be  ready  for  settlement 
at  the  end  of  the  war  and  that  the  Dominion  Government  be 
urged  to  assist  with  this  work. 

That  further  study  be  given  to  ways  and  means  of  assist- 
ing the  lessee  in  clearing  and  breaking,  and  becoming 
established  permanently  on  the  land. 

That  careful  and  extended  study  be  given  to  the 
important  question  of  land  tenure  in  an  endeavour  to  recom- 
mend principles  which  will  offer  the  greatest  security  of 
occupation. 
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That  a thorough  study  be  made  of  cultural  and  live  stock 
practices  to  control  disease  and  insect  pests,  such  as  the 
Warble  fly. 

That  a committee  should  be  established  to  make  a 
detailed  study  of  both  the  agricultural  and  the  ranching 
industries  as  well  as  mixed  farming  and  to  advise  the  govern- 
ment as  to  the  most  economic  size  of  farm  and  ranch  units 
according  to  the  areas  of  the  Province  and  this  committee 
could  very  well  at  the  same  time  give  consideration  to  the 
best  methods  for  the  disposition  of  lands  belonging  to  the 
government,  whether  such  disposition  should  be  made  by  way 
of  title  or  through  a leasing  arrangement.  Further  work  that 
might  be  assigned  to  this  Board  might  be  the  study  of  indus- 
trial uses  of  agricultural  products. 


Fish 

54.  Lack  of  information  regarding  northern  lakes,  rates 
of  growth  and  ages  of  fish,  fish  foods,  bacterial  content  of 
lake  waters,  and  improved  methods  of  hatching  and  rearing 
fish  seriously  hampers  intelligent  planning  for  the  post-war 
development  of  our  fisheries.  It  is  important  that  a careful 
study  be  made  and  research  carried  out  which  will  make 
available  information  which  is  so  important  in  this  regard. 
Fish  marketed  during  the  past  year  totalled  7,632,553  pounds 
or  approximately  3,816  tons.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
accurately  the  annual  potential  supply  of  northern  lakes,  but 
that  of  commercial  lakes  readily  accessible  to  markets, 
including  all  species,  may  be  approximately  10,607  tons, 
of  which  about  4,500  tons  would  not  be  readily  marketable. 

55.  Difficulty  having  arisen  at  the  International  Boun- 
dary with  the  inspection  of  fish  under  the  Pure  Food  Laws 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Government  of  Alberta 
began  the  examination  of  fish  for  export  with  the  result  that 
it  was  found  that  fish  were  well  within  the  tolerance  set  by  the 
Pure  Food  Regulations.  However,  the  matter  of  export  being 
outside  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  Alberta,  it  was 
necessary  to  approach  the  Dominion  Government  resulting  in 
a conference  on  this  subject  between  the  three  western 
provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Arrangements  were  completed  at  this 
conference  for  the  inspection  of  the  lakes  and  the  grading  of 
fish  for  home  consumption  as  well  as  for  export.  A consider- 
able number  of  lakes  have  been  investigated  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  note  that  Alberta  is  in  a very  favourable  position-  to  meet 
the  Pure  Foods  requirements. 

56.  In  order  to  make  the  fish  more  attractive  to  the 
buying  public,  consideration  might  well  be  given  by  the  fish 
dealers  to  proper  packaging  of  the  fish,  so  as  to  give  them 
a greater  eye  appeal. 
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57.  Inasmuch  as  some  of  our  returned  men  will  be 
interested  in  commercial  fishing,  consideration  might  well  be 
given  to  the  possibilities  of  making  available  special  fishing 
privileges  for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitating  returned  men  in 
this  industry.  The  possibility  of  such  a programme  requires 
careful  consideration  by  those  in  charge  of  these  resources, 
and  if  found  feasible  immediate  action  should  be  taken  to 
accomplish  this. 

58.  Rearing  ponds  now  in  operation  handle  approxi- 
mately one-half  the  production  of  the  Calgary  Fish  Hatchery. 
Proposed  rearing  ponds  at  Calgary  will  add  space,  for  an 
additional  500,000  fingerlings. 

59.  The  Fish  Dealers’  Act  passed  by  legislation,  1944, 
will  give  orderly  marketing  to  all  types  of  commercial  fishing 
within  the  Province.  This  should  lead  to  more  confidence  by 
the  buying  public  with  increased  business. 

60.  Under  the  present  conservation  policy,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Alberta  has  two  provincial  fish  hatcheries  and  a 
number  of  rearing  ponds  which  function  principally  to  re- 
stock lakes  and  streams,  but  plans  should  be  laid  immediately 
in  co-operation  with  the  federal  government  to  expand 
research  facilities. 

61.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  school  children  of  today 
will  be  responsible  in  the  very  near  future  for  administering 
the  affairs  of  the  Province,  the  committee  recognizes  the 
importance  of  educating  them  as  to  the  value  of  our  natural 
resources  and  the  great  need  of  their  conservation.  In  order 
to  assist  in  this  programme  consideration  might  well  be  given 
to  the  possibility  of  distributing  booklets  with  coloured  pictures, 
by  means  of  which  school  children  might  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  fish,  birds  and  wild  animals  of  our 
Province.  By  proper  use  of  these  booklets  it  would  be  possible 
to  instil  in  the  minds  of  the  children  the  need  of  conservation. 


The  Subcommittee  Recommends: 

That  as  soon  as  feasible,  investigation  be  conducted  to 
determine : 

(a)  Possible  production  volume  and  species  of  Alberta’s  lake 
fish. 

(b)  Accessibility  of  lakes  by  land  and  air. 

(c)  Best  methods  of  grading  fish  and  control  of  parasites. 

(d)  Additional  processes  for  marketing,  including  filleting, 
smoking,  canning,  refrigeration  and  packing. 

(e)  Advisability  of  establishing  community  cold  storage 
plants. 

(f)  The  best  methods  of  improving  lakes  and  streams  for 
increasing  fish  food  and  other  facilities  for  sport  and 
commercial  fishing. 
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(g)  The  feasibility  of  making  fishing  privileges  available  to 
our  returned  men. 

That  fish  hatcheries  and  rearing  pond  facilities  be 
increased  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


Fur  Bearing  Animals 

62.  Alberta’s  fur  production  from  July  1st,  1943,  to 
June  30th,  1944,  amounted  to  $4,686,505.62  and  involved  the 
sale  of  1,513,927  pelts  from  20  species  of  animals.  Mink 
topped  the  list  in  total  value  at  $1,367,854.04  but  Fisher 
brought  the  highest  average  price  per  pelt  at  $55.83  and 
Beaver  brought  an  average  price  of  $34.61  per  pelt.  There 
are  about  1,150  registered  fur  farms  and  about  3,000  regis- 
tered trap  lines  in  Alberta. 

63.  The  committee  has  had  under  consideration  a 
number  of  suggestions,  but  further  study  is  recommended  to 
the  advisory  committee  to  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines. 
These  include  extension  of  trapping  areas,  encouragement  of 
transfer  of  animals;  development  of  co-operative  fur  farms; 
research  regarding  the  periodic  cycle  of  increase  and  decline 
in  animals;  improved  trapping  methods;  extended  uses  for 
cheap  fur;  inter-provincial  co-operation  in  drafting  regula- 
tions, seasons,  etc. ; predator  control ; game  warden  employ- 
ment; big  game  licenses;  additional  sanctuaries  and  reserves 
and  other  matters,  many  of  which  require  immediate  and 
constant  attention. 

64.  Beaver  ensure  water  levels  for  the  protection  of 
fish,  water  barriers  for  the  protection  of  timber  and  have  a 
far  reaching  effect  upon  maintaining  a more  constant  flow  of 
water  throughout  the  Prairie  Provinces. 

65.  During  1944  the  department  transferred  to  the  east 
slope  watershed  approximately  100  live  beaver  from  areas 
where  they  were  creating  damage.  In  addition  the  Indian 
Affairs  Department  moved  approximately  the  same  to  Indian 
Reserves  and  Indian  Registered  Trapping  Areas. 

66.  Following  the  recommendations  of  this  committee  in 
its  Interim  Report,  1944,  we  are  advised  that  the  government 
has  been  in  consultation  with  other  provinces  in  regard  to 
uniformity  of  regulations  regarding  fur  bearing  animals, 
including  fur  royalties,  and  much  progress  has  been  made, 
with  the  result  that  more  uniform  regulations  have  been 
enacted,  and  royalties  are  now  based  more  closely  on  the 
value  of  the  fur. 

67.  The  committee  has  also  under  consideration  a pro- 
posal that  short  courses  be  organized  in  schools  of  agriculture 
or  in  cities  to  give  instruction  on  the  care  and  breeding  of  fur- 
bearing animals,  the  care  of  pelts,  etc.  This  involves  further 
consideration  of  possible  demand  for  such  instruction,  obtain- 
ing capable  instructors,  suitable  accommodation,  costs,  etc. 
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The  Subcommittee  Recommends: 

That  the  investigation  and  study  of  fur  production 
methods  and  uses  of  fur  be  continued. 


Game  Birds 

68.  The  large  unsettled  areas  to  be  covered  and  the  lack 
of  expert  help  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  obtain  even  an 
approximate  survey  of  the  game  bird  population  of  Alberta 
or  to  obtain  accurate  information  regarding  the  possible  faring 
of  birds  recently  released,  but  it  is  known  that  some  species, 
notably  the  chukar  partridge,  have  disappeared,  while  others, 
like  the  ring-neck  pheasant,  have  adapted  themselves  rapidly 
to  local  conditions. 

69.  A game  farm  is  being  established  at  Brooks  for  the 
rearing  and  distribution  of  pheasants  and  it  is  thought  that 
we  now  have  adequate  varieties  of  species  of  game  birds. 

70.  Further  research  should  include  investigation  of 
rates  of  increase  or  decrease  among  newly  released  game  birds; 
other  species  which  might  become  valuable  game  birds ; dis- 
eases and  enemies  of  game  birds;  and  needs  and  facilities  for 
additional  sanctuaries  and  reserves. 


The  Subcommittee  Recommends: 

That  research  pertaining  to  game  bird  propagation  and 
care  be  continued. 


Surveys 

71.  The  boundaries  of  the  Province  have  not  all  been 
completely  established  but,  since  the  transfer  of  the  natural 
resources,  the  eastern  boundary  from  south  of  Lake  Athabasca 
to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Province  have  been  surveyed. 
The  north  boundary  has  not  yet  been  established,  nor  has  the 
western  boundary  north  of  the  Peace  River  Block.  There 
remain  unsurveyed  a substantial  mileage  of  base  lines,  which 
are  essential  for  projected  surveys. 

72.  The  original  survey  work  in  the  Province  was  com- 
pleted many  years  ago  and,  owing  to  brush  and  tree  growth 
and  other  causes,  the  locations  of  mounds  and  survey  lines 
are  difficult  to  ascertain. 


The  Subcommittee  Recommends: 

That  the  Government  of  Alberta  should  immediately 
negotiate  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  the  establishment 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  Province  and  that  base  lines  should 
be  completed. 
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That  in  the  interests  of  prospectors  and  to  assist  in  the 
placing  of  settlers  upon  the  land,  immediate  action  should  be 
taken  for  the  restoration  of  surveys  and  that  new  surveys 
should  be  made  of  lands  that  have  potential  agricultural  value 
when  and  as  classified  by  soils  surveyors. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  That  though  Turner  Valley  has  been  producing  for  twenty 
years,  the  oil  industry  in  Alberta  be  regarded  as  still  in  its  infancy 
and  further  study  be  devoted  to  incentives  to  private  enterprise 
to  continue  explorations. 

2.  That  the  Alberta  Government  continue  to  maintain  regula- 
tions of  the  industry  to  ensure  that  exploration,  drilling  and 
production  be  conducted  in  the  best  interests  of  the  industry  ‘and 
the  people. 

3.  That  in  the  interests  of  exploration  the  Alberta  Govern- 
ment negotiate  with  the  federal  authorities  for  the  continuation 
and  completion  of  the  aerial  photography  of  the  province  so  that 
maps  may  be  made  correlating  such  aerial  photography  with 
topographical  surveys. 

4.  That  reconnaissance  surveys  be  undertaken  to  complete 
the  geological  information  of  the  province  and  that  a map  be  made 
available  showing  the  information  ascertained  from  geological 
and  geophysical  examinations  and  through  drilling  operations. 

5.  That  an  immediate  investigation  be  made  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  existing  and  the  possibilities  of  new  markets  for 
products,  which  can  be  produced  by  using  natural  gas. 

6.  That  a study  be  made  and  a report  submitted  on  the  possi- 
bilities of  establishing  industries,  large  and  small,  based  upon  the 
use  of  natural  gas  and  the  establishment  of  such  industries  be 
encouraged  by  the  province. 

7.  That  research  be  continued  by  the  Government  of  Alberta 
through  its  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines  working  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Research  Council  of  Alberta. 

8.  That  areas  of  bituminous  sands  be  made  available  to  any- 
one who  presents  a process  that  upon  investigation  by  the 
Research  Council  is  considered  of  merit. 

9.  That  further  investigations  be  made  into  the  uses  of 
natural  gas  and  salt  in  chemical  industries  and  that  the  govern- 
ment encourage  the  establishment  of  such  industries. 

10.  That  every  endeavour  be  made  by  the  government  and 
the  industry  to  secure  a definite  progressive  national  coal  policy. 

11.  That  further  research  be  conducted  to  ascertain  : 

(a)  The  possible  post-war  position  of  Alberta’s  coal  as  affected 

by  Federal  Government  policies. 
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(b)  Means  of  extending  markets  by  long-term  subventions  or 
otherwise. 

(c)  Means  of  establishing  a satisfactory  system  of  grading  coal 
for  .export. 

(d)  The  extent  of  the  Ontario  and  other  markets  to  determine: 

1.  By  analysis  the  kind  and  quality  of  imported  coal  used  by 
industry  and  for  domestic  purposes  as  actually  received ; 

2.  Kinds  of  coal  or  other  fuel  that  can  be  provided  as  sub- 
stitutes by  Alberta. 

(e)  Means  of  retaining  and  expanding  new  southern  and  western 
markets. 

(f)  The  effect  of  labour  relations  and  prices  on  the  expansion 
and  retention  of  markets. 

(g)  The  effect  of  provincial  and  federal  legislation  upon  market 
extension. 

(h)  The  possibility  of  establishing  iron  and  steel  and  other 
industries  based  upon  the  use  of  Alberta’s  coal. 

(i)  The  extent  to  which  provincial  and  federal  governments 
may  collaborate  on  these  matters. 

(j)  The  possibility  of  laying  the  groundwork  for  further  re- 
search by  gathering,  studying  and  correlating  all  available 
provincial  and  federal  data  and  reports  and  deciding  what 
further  effect  can  be  given  to  recommendations  already 
made. 

(k)  The  possibility  of  co-operating  with  research  bodies  of  other 
countries  to  obtain  their  reports  and  benefit  from  their 
experience  and  decisions. 

12.  That  maps  should  be  made  available  to  the  industry  by 
the  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines  showing : 

(a)  Known  coal  areas  with  the  location  of  important  mines. 

(b)  Coal  lands  alienated  by  freehold  or  lease  and  those  still  held 
in  the  right  of  the  province. 

13.  That  further  research  as  may  be  expedient  be  carried  on 
in  order  that  all  possible  information  may  be  available  for  the  use 
and  employment  of  experts  immediately  after  the  war  so  that 
they,  in  turn  may  discover  more  readily  further  extensive  uses 
for  these  resources  and  so  that  preliminary  information  regard- 
ing markets  may  be  obtained. 

14.  That  the  Research  Council  of  Alberta,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Forestry  Branch,  continue  its  compilation  of  the  above 
required  data. 

15.  That  fire  prevention  services  be  expanded  and  that  an 
immediate  study  be  made  of  the  feasibility  of  the  use  of  smoke 
jumpers  in  fire  suppression,  the  use  of  aircraft  in  forest  patrol 
work  and  the  utilization  of  radio  communication  to  co-ordinate 
the  various  activities  of  the  detection  and  suppression  forces. 
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16.  That  an  immediate  study  be  made  of  the  critical  situation 
arising  out  of  the  rapid  depletion  of  lodgepole  and  jackpine  used 
for  cross  ties  by  railways  for  construction  and  maintenance  with 
the  possible  object  of  making  the  treatment  of  all  cross  ties 
compulsory. 

17.  That,  in  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Industry  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Research  Council  of 
Alberta  a study  be  made  to  determine  the  possibility  of  establish- 
ing pulp,  mills  and  to  investigate  the  practicability  of  utilizing 
birch  and  poplar  in  the  pulpwood  industry. 

18.  That  arrangements  be  made  for  an  aerial  survey  and 
ground-crew  check  of  all  standing  timber  within  reasonable 
distance  of  rail  facilities;  run  survey  lines  and  prepare  maps 
and  other  information  regarding  species,  their  localities,  etc.,  and 
that  negotiations  be  continued  with  the  federal  government  to 
bear  its  share  of  the  expense  of  these  necessary  efforts  which 
affect  Canadian  territories  and  people  outside  the  province. 

19.  That  special  efforts  be  made  to  utilize  mature  stands  and 
burnt-over  areas  before  they  deteriorate. 

20.  That  a programme  be  inaugurated  to  train  men  for  the 
forest  service  through  courses  in  insect  and  disease  control  or 
eradication,  reforestation,  wildlife  protection,  silviculture,  soils 
conservation  and  methods  of  forest  protection. 

21.  That  measures  be  taken  for  the  education  of  the  general 
public  on  the  importance  of  forests  and  forestry  protection. 

22.  That  measures  be  taken  for  the  education  of  the  general 
public  on  the  importance  of  forests  and  forestry  industries  and 
the  interest  and  responsibility  of  each  individual  citizen. 

23.  That  a centralized  bureau  is  of  immediate  importance  to 
correlate  all  scientific  research  information  in  the  fields  of 
silviculture,  wood  utilization,  forest  protection  and  forest 
economics  and  that  it  be  the  responsibility  of  this  bureau  to 
maintain  statistical  surveys  so  that  information  will  be  available 
to  the  industry. 

24.  That  the  Alberta  Government  urge  upon  the  Dominion 
Government  the  need  for  immediate  action  to  assist  the  Alberta 
Government  in  preserving  the  eastern  watershed  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  and,  further,  that  the  Dominion  Government  bear  the 
necessary  cost  for  the  protection  and  conservation  of  the  forests 
on  this  watershed. 

25.  That  both  soil  and  land  surveys  be  conducted  immedi- 
ately over  large  areas  of  Alberta  so  as  to  be  ready  for  settlement 
at  the  end  of  the  war  and  that  the  Dominion  Government  be  urged 
to  assist  with  this  work. 

26.  That  further  study  be  given  to  ways  and  means  of  assist- 
ing the  lessee  in  clearing  and  breaking,  and  becoming  established 
permanently  on  the  land. 
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27.  That  careful  and  extended  study  be  given  to  the  import- 
ant question  of  land  tenure  in  an  endeavour  to  recommend  prin- 
ciples which  will  offer  the  greatest  security  of  occupation. 

28.  That  a thorough  study  be  made  of  cultural  and  livestock 
practices  to  control  disease  and  insect  pests,  such  as  the  Warble 

fly. 

29.  That  a committee  should  be  established  to  make  a detailed 
study  of  both  the  agricultural  and  the  ranching  industries  as  well 
as  mixed  farming  and  to  advise  the  government  as  to  the  most 
economic  size  of  farm  and  ranch  units  according  to  the  areas  of 
the  province  and  this  committee  could  very  well  at  the  same  time 
give  consideration  to  the  best  methods  for  the  disposition  of  lands 
belonging  to  the  government,  whether  such  disposition  should  be 
made  by  way  of  title  or  through  a leasing  arrangement.  Further 
work  that  might  be  assigned  to  this  Board  might  be  the  study  of 
industrial  uses  of  agricultural  products. 

30.  That  as  soon  as  feasible,  investigation  be  conducted  to 
determine : 

(a)  Possible  production  volume  and  species  of  Alberta’s  lake  fish. 

(b)  Accessibility  of  lakes  by  land  and  air. 

(c)  Best  methods  of  grading  fish  and  control  of  parasites. 

(d)  Additional  processes  for  marketing,  including  filleting, 
smoking,  canning,  refrigeration  and  packing. 

(e)  Advisability  of  establishing  community  cold  storage  plants. 

(f ) The  best  methods  of  improving  lakes  and  streams  for  increas- 
ing fish  food  and  other  facilities  for  sport  and  commercial 
fishing. 

(g)  The  feasibility  of  making  fishing  privileges  available  to  our 
returned  men. 

31.  That  fish  hatcheries  and  rearing  pond  facilities  be 
increased  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

32.  That  the  investigation  and  study  of  fur  production 
methods  and  uses  of  fur  be  continued. 

33.  That  research  pertaining  to  game  birds  propagation  and 
care  be  continued. 

34.  That  the  Government  of  Alberta  should  immediately 
negotiate  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  the  establishment  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  province  and  that  base  lines  should  be 
completed. 

35.  That  in  the  interests  of  prospectors  and  to  assist  in  the 
placing  of  settlers  upon  the  land,  immediate  action  should  be 
taken  for  the  restoration  of  surveys  and  that  new  surveys  should 
be  made  of  lands  that  have  potential  agricultural  value  when  and 
as  classified  by  soils  surveyors. 
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